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Recent Fiction by the Best Authors 


Perlycross. 
A Novel. By R. D. Brackmore, Author of 
“Lorna Doone,” “ Springhaven,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

Pembroke. 
\ Novel By Mary E. Wivkrins, Author of 
“Tane Field,” “A Humble Romance,” “ A New 
England Nun,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 5¢ 


A Traveler from Altruria. 


Romance. By W. D. Howetts. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 5 

The Exiles, 
And Other Stories. By Ricwarp HarpDING 
Davis, Author of “Van Bibber, and Others,” 
et Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 

The Potter’s Thumb. 
A Novel. By Fiora Annie Steet. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Carlotta’s Intended, 
And Other Stories. By Ruta McENery Stuart, 
Author of “A Golden Wedding,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Pastime Stories. 


By Tuomas NeLson Pace. 
FRostT. 


Illustrated by A. B. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Cadet Days. 


A Story of West Point. By Captain CHarLes 
Kine, Author of “A War-Time Wooing,” etc. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


In Direst Peril. 


A Novel. By Davip Curistre Murray, Author 
of “Time’s Revenges,” “A Wasted Crime,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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Horace Chase. 


A Novel. By Constance FENIMORE WOoOLSON, 
Author of “Anne,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 


By A. Conan Doy te, Author of “ The Refugees,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 5c. 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
By A. Conan Doyte. Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


A Prodigal in Love. 


A Novel. By Emma Wo tr, Author of “Other 
Things Being Equal.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


With Edged Tools. 


A Novel. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author 
of “ From One Generation to Another,” etc. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Out of Step. 


A Novel. By Marta Lovutse Poot, Author of 
“ Dally,” “ Roweny in Boston,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. (early Ready.) 


Post 8vo, 


For Honor and Life. 


A Novel. By Wittiam Wesratt, Author of 
“ Birch Dene,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 

A Motto Changed. 
A Novel. By Jean INGELow. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 oo. 


The Mystery of Abel Forefinger. 


By WittiaM DryspDA.e. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. (In “ Harper’s Young 
People Series.”’) 
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Life’s Little Ironies. 


A Set of Tales, with some Colloquial Sketches 
entitled A Few Crusted Characters. By THomas 
Harpy. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 


A Pure Woman, Faithfully Presented. By THomas 
Harpy. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


A Group of Noble Dames. 


By Tuomas Harpy. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 


An Interloper. 


A Novel. By Frances Mary Pearp, Author of 
“ Catherine,” “ The Swing of the Pendulum,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Handsome Humes. 


A Novel. By Wiiiiam Brack, Author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” etc. Illustrated by WiLLtam 
SMALL. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Prince of India; 


Or, Why Constantinople Fell. By Lew. WaLtace, 
Author of “ Ben-Hur,” “ The Boyhood of Christ,” 
etc. Two Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three-quarter Leather, 
$5 co; Three-quarter Calf, $6 oo; Three - quarter 
Crushed Levant, $8 00. (/n a Box.) 


Parisian Points of View 


Nine Stories from the French of Lupovic Hatévy. 
The Translation by Epirn V. B. Matruews 
An Introduction by BRanpeER MatTrHews. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In 
the “Odd Number Series.”) 
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: : 733. In a Promised Land. A Novel. By 

747. & Little Journey in the World. A M. A. BENGOUGH. 50 cents. 
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: 5 les cme Wiiuiam Dean HOWELLS. 50 cents. 
746. Cord and Creese. By James De MILLE. 731. A Girl with a Temper. A Romance 

So conte, of the Wills Act. By H. B. Fivtay 
745. A Devoted Couple. A Novel. By J. KNIGHT. 50 cents. 

Mastenman. Go cente 730. The Veiled Hand. A Novel. By Frep- 
744. The Price of a Pearl. A Novel. By ERICK WICKS. 50 cents 

ELEANon Hotes. 60 cents 729. In Summer Shade. A Novel. By 
743. Tempe. A Novel. By Constance Mary E, MANN, 50 cents. 

COTTERELL. $0 cents. 728. The Silent Sea. A Novel. By Mrs. 
742. The Swing of the Pendulum. A | ALICK MACLEOD. 50 cents. 

Novel. By Frances M. PkARD. 50 | 727, An Exquisite Fool. A Novel. By E. 

cents F. POYNTER. 50 cents 
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741. The Transgression of Terence Clan- | 726. The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By 

cy. A Novel. By Harotp vee | Wititast DEAN HoweLts. 75 cents. 

oe ae | 725. Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
740. The Burden of Isabel. A Novel. By | Novel. By ALAN Muir. 50 cents. 
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Three Weeks in Politics. 
DRICK BANGs. 


By JoHN KEn- 


Five O’Clock Tea. Farce By W. D. 
HoweELts. 

The Mouse-Trap. Farce. By W. D. How- 
ELLS. 

A Likely Story. Farce. By W. D. How- 
ELLS. 


This Picture and That. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Travels in America too Years Ago. By 
THOMAS TWINING. 

Evening Dress. By Wi1t1AM Dean How- 
ELLS. 

My Year in a Log Cabin. 
Dean HOWELLS. 

The Work of Washington Irving. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

Edwin Booth. By Laurence MuTTon, 

The Decision of the Court. A Comedy. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

Phillips Brooks. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
Brooks, D.D. 

George William Curtis. 
Joun Wuits CHADWICK, 
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A Comedy. By 


By WILLIAM 


An Address. By 
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5. The New Timothy. 
WILLIAM M. BAKER. 50 cents. 

4. The Rose of Paradise. By Howarp 
Pyie. Illustrated by the Author. 50 
cents. 

3. The Captain of the Janizaries. By 
James M. LuDLow. 50 cents. 
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The Rivals. By Francois Corrie. 

The Unexpected Guests. A Farce. By 
WILLIAM Dean HOwWELLs. 

Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa. 
By Henry M. STANLEY. 

The Japanese Bride. By Naomi Tamura. 

Giles Corey, Yeoman. A Play. By Mary 
E. WILKINS. 


Whittier. By Mrs. James T. Frexps. 
Coffee and Repartee. By Joun Kenprick 
BANGs. 


James Russell Lowell. An Address. By 
Grorce WILLIAM CuRTIs. 

Seen from the Saddle. By Isa CArRINGTON 
CABELL, 

A Family Canoe Trip. By FLorence War- 
TERS SNEDEKER. 

A Little Swiss Sojourn. By WiLL1AM Dean 
HoweELLs. 

A Letter of Introduction. 
Dean HOWELLS. 

In the Vestibule Limited. By BranpeR 
MATTHEWS. 

The Albany Depot, A Farce.. By WILLIAM 
Dean HoweELts, 


Quarterly 


2a. The Bread-Winners. A Social Study. 
50 cents. 


By WILLIAM 


2. Dally. By Maria Louise POOL. 50 cents. 


ta. The Aztec Treasure-House. By Tuo. 
AS A. JANvieR. Illustrated. 75 cents 
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wits 
A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 


TERNS: 10 CENTS A COPY,—8400 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by ilustrations 
and descriptions, of Ladies’ Lingerie of varied styles, Dressing 
Jackets, Midsummer Gowns and Waista, etc., etc. 


A LITTLE MORE SLUMBER. 


TARIOUS remnants of the old Puritanic way of thinking 
and doing still survive among us, and notable among 
them is the heroic method of dealing with children, and of 
trying to make their lives conform to the standard which 
in its day eliminated all but the soundest and strongest 
from any sort of life. This is seen, as often as in any 
other form, in the way the mother will have all her children 
out of bed at a given early hour, regardless of eyes still full 
f sleep, of little limbs not yet quite over their weariness, 
of the faint answers and long lingerings after a second call, 
either because she likes to have her family breakfast to- 
gether, or wants to make one piece of work of it, or has a 
notion that early rising is good for the health. Each of these 
reasons is a good reason. Certainly it is pleasant, condu 
cive to good cheer and family life, to have all the household 
breakfast at once; and quite as certainly it adds to the hea- 
viness of the house-work very materially if there are strag- 
glers at the morning meal, and one breakfast has to be served 
after auother, while of course early to bed and early to rise 
is a saying not without truth in relation to making one 
healthy, wealthy, and wise 

But there are always the circumstances which alter cases. 
The stout and hearty child who went to sleep with the 
birds can afford to get up with the birds; his body, his 
brain, his nerves, have had all the rest they need in the long 
sweet hours of slumber, and if he does not respond to the 
call he is possibly a sluggard whose fault must be amended. 

But the mother will do well to make sure of the fact that 
he has in reality had all the sleep he needs before she wakes 
him with an imperative summons. If he is not a stout and 
healthy child it is not certain that he has slept well, for both 
restless nerves and indigestion have a part to play iu the 
night, if there is no other more patent trouble. And if he 
is an excitable child, precocious or studious, then, the hours 
of sleep being the only ones in which the brain repairs its 
loss and hurt, itis a matter of vital moment that those hours 
should have their full number. An old physician, of long 
practice and great wisdom, used to say that a slight ailment 
often did good if it obliged the patient to go to bed a few 
days, as he gained thereby the rest of the bed for the whole 
body, which was often of essential benefit. And of quite 
as much benefit is this same rest—the abandon, the prostrate 
position, the lifting and holding of every portion of the 
frame by the bed—to the growing form and tired muscles of 
the romping child, who, with his natural impatience for 
daylight and its new pleasures, is really unlikely to take 
any too much of it. 

Unless she is positive that the child has certainly all the 
sleep and rest he needs, the mother must be rash who calls 
him from rest because she likes the cheerfulness of the full 
table. If he cannot sleep all he wants to sleep and learn 
his lessons too, then his lessons, not his sleep, should be ab- 
breviated. And by no means should his sleep be interfered 
with on account of the work of the house. For when chil- 
dren have been born into a house, it is hardly too much to 
say that the house exists for them, and that the work should 
be so arranged as to be subordinate to the requiremerts of 
their health from every point of view. Nor because the 
father of the family is obliged by his business to be up and 
off at an hour when this child would still be dreaming if 
allowed to do so, is there valid excuse for rousing him, 
even though the father’s feelings be the exact opposite of 
those of the wit who, when some one enlarged pathetically 
on the hard and sad lot of the car-driver who never saw his 
children except when they were asleep, exclaimed, ‘ Great 
heavens! what luck some fellows have!” 

It must not be understood that we advise any one having 
the care of these sleepy children to allow sluggishness; for 
too much sleep is as bad as too little. We only advise the 
exercise of care in the matter—remembering that to the weak 
and spindling sleep is food and tonic-—to ascertain with ex 
actness whether the sleep has been sufficient, and if there 
must be early hours in the morning, to make sure of equally 
early hours in the evening. 


GOWN AND CHITON. 


T is a little to be wondered at that we are so much in the 
habit of thinking of the ancients—the old Greeks, for in- 
stance—as dressing with such an immense difference from 
our own way of dressing, and as dressing always in one 
manner and no other. It is true that they had some gar- 
ments unlike ours, and which in generations they varied but 
seldom; but no one knows how soon the caprice of the de- 
signer of modes may give us those identical things. The 
women, and the men too,wore a chiton, that is, a long single 
garment with short sleeves, except when left open on the 
shoulder for rich clasps of precious metal. Sometimes, but 
not always, under this there was a veritable chemise for 
women; the under-garments were made of fine and sheer 
stuff for tespectable women, the reverse being the case for 


others. With this they wore a band that gave all the sup- 
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port that corsets do now, and over the chiton a loose girdle 
hanging with graceful freedom from the hips. Wheu they 
went out they wore a himation or cloak, an oblong square 
of cloth whose beauty was in its draping; and precisely the 
same feeling that hinders the new Irish girl from “ going 
out in her shape,” as she calls it—that is,without a shawl— 
hindered the Greek woman from going out without her 
himation. Only the wealthy could afford muslins and cot- 
tons, and they must he very wealthy to wear silk, the gen- 
eral wear being woollen. In the best period the colors were 
extremely quiet, and the designs of the simplest. 

But apart from the subject of these garments, it is always 
a surprise to us to think that on occasion the Greek women 
wore boots and shoes and hats not greatly differing from 
our own. Although they had simple sandals, and sandals 
with so many straps as to have all the solidity of shoes, and 
slippers like the mules we wear in our bedrooms, those hold- 
ing the toes and leaving the heel to a strap, these having 
straps about the heel and ankle and leaving the toes bare, 
they had also regular boots made of leather that buttoned on 
the sides or in front, as the case might be; and they had low 
shoes almost exactly, except that they were without heels, 
like those now worn by fashionable women, pointed at the 
toes and made on right and left lasts ; and the fashions in 
all these appeared to change nearly as often as our own 
fashions do.. Slaves and artisans, and those who wished to 
obtain great bodily vigor, went barefoot out-of-doors, the 
latter according to notions in vogue in a certain cure nowa- 
days. 

Besides a similarity in foot-gear was a similarity in head- 
gear, to some extent; as although at certain periods the 
cloak was pulled over the head, at others both hats and caps 
were worn, most commonly outside the cities, sometimes a 
hat with a narrow brim, not without a modern suggestion, 
and sometimes broad-brimmed with a pointed crown and 
tied with ribbons. These ‘‘dear dead women” often when 
abroad carried parasols, or their slaves did for them—any 
one who knows anything about the skies of Greece knowing 
something of the sort would be almost indispensable ; and 
they valued the article in such wise that it was sacred to 
Pallas Athene, and was carried in her processions. 

They varied the styles of coiffure, also, nearly as much as 
we do. Now the hair was parted in the middle and waved 
away from the face, being crimped, too, as the way is to-day, 
and hung freely behind; now it was a knot in the nape of 
the neck; now the knot was brought up high and secured by 
fillets and bands; and now the hair was plaited into a crown. 
Again, they covered it with a handkerchief, leaving only 
the back hair in view; and they wore diamonds, and long 
pins and flowers in itas we do. The men in the mean time 
had about as various fashions in this regard as the women. 
At one time they dressed their hair in plaits, at another time 
in rows of curls across the forehead, and again in a loose 
queue with ribbons. And until a late era only young boys 
and the professional athletes wore their hair very short. 

While much of this sort of knowledge has been drawn 
from books and manuscripts, comedies, histories, orations, 
still more has been learned from vases and figurines. It all 
has an interest to those who feel that the Greek girl, sweet- 
heart, wife, or mother, must have been much like other girls 
all the world and all time over; that she felt the weather, 
feared the sun, and liked to look pretty. And it has another 
interest in betraying the fact that changing fashions are not 
peculiar to women alone; but that men also, who still love 
military array and the regalia of secret societies, were the 
same in those times as in these. 











FAR FROM THE MADDING ChOWD. 
We Ue ee \ E met Professor 
Prodgers at the 
gate when he drove up 
_ to-day—a low wooden 
MGbater foe Iecllor gate fitting ill on its 
hinges, and fastened 
with an old-fashioned 
iron hook, impossible 
Soscrdagt to adjust except at a 
iven angle. Tall, 
ming red hollyhocks 
rew on either side. They bent with the breeze to greet 
him as he passed, a cock crowed not ten feet away, and all 
the vines about the porch fluttered at his approach, now and 
then a tendril, bolder than the rest, thrusting itself at him, 
like a hand held out in uncontrolled joy of welcome. The 
Professor was instantly at home, though Mrs. Van Twiller 
and I had ovens ourselves to convert him. For our 
good friend has become a cockney in these latter days of his, 
and is happier among the cobble-stones of town than in the 
country, as he thinks he finds it, where the etiquette and 
ceremony of metropolitan life pursue him, and artificiality 
prevails to so great an extent that even the trees, as he says, 
are always compelled to keep out of the grass. That is why 
Mrs. Van Twiller has chosen this very farm - house, un- 
touched as yet by any blight of modern improvement. She 
says she means for a little to try a new order with her 
guests. Asa people we live lives of too great tension, she 
thinks—most of allin New York, where we grow too tired to 
keep still, like overtaxed children who cannot sleep. ‘True 
repose comes only when tension and relaxation are balanced 
and we stand above the action of our lives like the face of 
a clock above the swinging of its pendulum. 

We had known from the Professor's letters that he was 
moved by these strikes and riots as he had not been since 
the days of the war. ‘We are threatened with greater 
dangers this moment,” he wrote us, ‘than we were then. 
At that time a geographical line separated the combatants, 
and one knew where to find the sympathizers of either 
cause. To-day there can be no line, and if the trouble 
cpocein, the struggle must invade our very homes, dividing 
them. 

The Professor, however, forgot his anxieties the moment 
he stepped inside the little room, where a cup of tea was 
awaiting him. He stopped by a tall jar of brilliant wild 
flowers, taking one for his button-hole—those wonderfully 
beautiful wild flowers the Dutch prized highly enough to 
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send to our Centennial years ago, as Mrs. Dana tells us, but 
which we for the most part ignore, characterizing careless] 
as the butterfly -weed or pleurisy-root. Then he smiled 
with delight at the branches of the chestnut-tree in blossom 
filling the wide fireplace with splendid decorative effect. A 
sense of perfect content and happiness took possession of us 
all, an inability to believe that in a world so full of joy and 
a bloodshed and anarchism could anywhere prevail. 

e were not prepared for interruptions, nor glad of them. 
One came, however, in the guise of a visit from the village 
pastor and his wife—he, thin, wiry, burning with zeal, a 
missionary born out of season, and as epee riately placed 
as one would have been in the Garden o Eden before the 
fall; she, stout, over-solicilous, nervous, limited to one subject 
of thought and interest—all that her husband had to do. 
To-day she was in great distress. Some one had told him 
of a family of nine children in a broken-down farm-house 
miles tem None had been baptized. The pastor had 
immediately borrowed a horse and buggy and driven there, 

** And did he baptize them all?’ Mrs. Van Twiller asked. 

**No; that was the trouble,” answered the pastor’s wife. 
“We only caught four; the rest ran away in the woods.” 

rs. Van Twiller, all sympathy, gave the much worn-out 

pastor another cup of tea. 


THE NEW ORDER OF WOMEN. 
I. 


Te movement that has resulted in instituting what m 
be called the New Order of Women, embracing their 
social, political, legal, industria), connubial, and educational 
rights, began in New York State about the middle of the 
resent century. The first Woman's Rights Convention, as 
t was named, was held at Seneca Falls, and the second con- 
vention at Rochester, in 1848—Amelia Bloomer, the invent- 
or of the Bloomer costume, now almost forgotten, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and Frederick Douglass (the three are still 
alive) being among the originators. Ever since, agitation on 
the subject has continued, and has awakened cordial re- 
sponse and hearty co-operation in many parts of the Old 
orld. Prominent and most persistent in the number of 
its early advocates were Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone, An- 
toinette L. Brown, Mary A. Livermore, and Julia Ward 
Howe. And these, with their associates, distinguished men 
as well as women, caused so many changes in opinions, cus- 
toms, feelings, laws, that, within forty years after the primal 
convention at Seneca Falls, the position of the sex became 
wholly altered in this country, and materially modified in 
various states of Europe. 

There may be ultra-conservative men who regret such 
changes, who would regret any change, indeed; but the mass 
of thinking people must regard it as an unmistakable sign 
of American pro; A direct result has been the employ- 
ment of women in all sorts of capacities, so that they seem 
to have entered into competition with man in nearly every- 
department of enterprise and industry. They have certain- 
ly made extraordinary advancement in the last twenty-five 
or thirty years, so that there may be reason for some men 
saying that they have ceased to think about the future of 
woman in wonderment as to what will be their own future. 
She will be abundantly able, it would appear, to take care 
of herself. What is to be the fate of Jordly self-sufficient 
man? 

The general occupation at present of women as wage- 
earners throughout the republic has given them new lives, 
fresh aims, and, in a way, altered their destiny. Its conse- 
quences are most important and far-reaching, and its influ- 
ence momentous on both sexes. How momentous it may 
ultimately prove cannot be determined until the present con- 
dition of things has continued longer—far, perhaps, into the 
coming century. Every mouth the army of women workers 
increases and the field for their usefulness broadens. The 
industrial revolution spreads faster and faster; and what its 
extent may be, fifty ge hence, can no more be measured or 
foreseen than it could have been at its very incipience. The 
twentieth century is big with surprises of every kind. It is 
likely to surpass in this regard even the thaumaturgic nine- 
teenth. 

Before the civil war, which divides our brief history into 
ancient and modern, not many native women of Anglo Saxon 
strain were employed outside of New England, except as 
school-teachers. There a very large proportion of the 
spinsters—daughters of farmers, small tradesmen, and men 
lacking income proper—served, without more than ordinary 
equipment, a sort of sparely recompensed apprenticeship as 
teachers anterior to marriage. It was generally regarded 
as the proper thing, as a desirable and beneficial experience, 
aside from the pecuniary return, always considered in that 
section of barrenness and thrift. At that time much the 
same class of young women were hired us hands in the cot- 
ton-mills of the region, but have long since been succeeded 
by feminine foreigners, mostly Irish and French Canadians. 

his is the one instance in which the industrial movement 
of American women has = backward. In all other de- 

rtments, it has gone rapidly forward in every State of the 
Jnion. To teachers, milliners, dressmakers, seamstresses, 
flower-makers, players, and other entirely feminine callings, 
have been regularly added many that were once regarded 
as belonging exclusively to man, until now what have been 
accounted the learned and special professions are filled b 
both sexes. So far as occupation is concerned, their race 
ty is fully established. 

Particular impetus was furnished to women as wage-earn- 
ers by the great mortality of the war, depriving them of 
their natural protectors and supporters, especially in the 
South, where losses in the field and hospital were relatively 
larger, and where the prejudice against educated, carefully 
nurtured women earning money was vastly stronger than 
in the North. The trend and the new departure were and 
had been for some time manifest; but the cause named 
strengthened them and multiplied the earners. After thirty 
years of continuous operation, the effect of example and its 
ascertained consequences have created the desire, apart from 
need, to get money by personal effort in order to secure 
independence. 

Thus a new disposition has been aroused in woman, an- 
other bent given to her mind, a fresh ambition kindled in 
her bosom. She is no longer what she was three decades 
ago, nor is she likely ever to return to her relinquished self. 
Hevolutionists are not more apt than revolutions to retro- 
grade. The metamorphosis of the rising generation, exte- 
rior to the strictly conventional, pecunious classes, is well- 
nigh complete. 

Laboring for hire cannot but make an extraordinary alter- 
ation in a woman's nature, for it shifts her attitude toward 
her antecedents and the world, and opens strange though 
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not unpleasant vistas to her imagination, conjuring the whole 
problem of her existence. 

Familiar as we have all grown with the appearance of wo- 
men in positions associated with men, not many of us are 
quite aware, I suspect, to what an extent they seem to be 
replacing us in the conduct of private and public affairs. 

k, for example, at New York, one of the original thir- 
teen States, the richest and most populous in the Union, and 
ony the commercial metropolis of the western hemi- 
sphere. It has originated and guided many of the most 
significant experiments and movements in which the New 
Order of Women has been concerned from the outset. oe 
have made marked progress there in medicine, the first med- 
ical diploma ever granted to one of the sex baving been 
given to Elizabeth Blackwell at Geneva in 1849. The first 
woman's hospital in the world was founded in New York 
city in 1857, and the first medical society to admit women 
opened its doors to them there ten years later. The facilities 
for women’s medical education, hospital practice excepted, 
are better in New York than in any State or country on the 
globe. Women have been conspicuous and rendered inval- 
uable assistance there in philanthropic enterprises, co-opera- 
ting fully with men; have done a great deal to simplify and 
amend social problems, and to care for paupers, lunatics, 
and criminals, The Consumers’ League, the Training-School 
for Nurses, the Working-Girls’ Club Association, the Kitch- 
en-Garden educational system, are among the organizations 
established by women. 
~ In some respects the State has been much less progressive 
than the newer, more enthusiastic West. Very few women 
in the State practise law, though the bar is nominally open 
to the sex, and opportunities for legal education are ample. 
They were not eligible as lawyers there until 1886, an 
amendment having been passed in May of that year allow- 
ing their admission. Miss Kate Stoneman, then admitted to 
the Albany bar, was the first feminine lawyer. No woman, 
up to the begining of last year, had been admitted in the 
city and county of New York. Through the Woman’s 
Legal Education Society a special law course was opened 
at the University of the City of New York in October, 1890, 
and all the courses in the regular Law School of the univer- 
sity were likewise proffered to feminine applicants ed 
qualified. Since then Miss Meta L. Cowles has been ad- 
mitted at Syracuse (November, 1892), Miss Grace E. Robin- 
son (in the same month and year) at Albany, and more re- 
cently, in June of this year, Miss Titus at New York. The 
Law School of Cornell and the Buffalo Law School admit 
feminine students, but bad had, up to the beginning of last 
year, no graduates. Frequently when women have applied 
for admission great opposition has been made, and every 
obstacle thrown in their way. Last year there were twelve 
notaries in the city of New York, the best known being Mrs. 
Ella F. Braman, a partner in her husband’s law firm, who 
has gained a good legal reputation. 

Junius Henri Browne. 
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f - Grand Prix of Paris was a particularly spiendid occa- 

sion this year. There had been up to that time so few out- 
door opportunities for wearing light summer toilettes. The 
costumes worn were so dainty and airy that the women in 
their carriages driving out to Longchamps looked like no- 
thing so much as delicate blossoms. Yellow in all varieties 
of tone seemed, as usual, to be a favorite color. There 
were numerous gowns of butterfly-yellow gauze, primrose 
crépons, periwinkle silk muslins over taffetas of the same 
color, pearl and cloud - gray gauzes, and all black or all 
white, or black and white striped dresses. Then there were 
any number of finely striped Louis XVL. silks in amber and 
white, mauve and white, pale blue, vieux-rose, and white, 
and black and white, some flounced with chiffon, the cor- 
sages of chiffon with entre-deux of lace and deep lace 
cuffs, or others picturesquely trimmed with the inevitable 
cream or saffron-tinted guipure, or Milanese points, with 
vivid neck-bands of chiffon, satin, or velvet, either cerise, 
yellow, pale blue, or green, and a similar belt. With these 
gowns large Trianon hats were worn, turned up at the back 
and indented into all sorts of shapes, and covered with roses 
or with fluffy plumes. 

A fair woman with blond hair wore a dress of pale green- 
gray peau de soie. The seams were stitched the entire length 
on the outside, so as to look like a series of narrow pipings, 
while the corsage was of pale pink Pompadour moiré, 
scattered with small blurred rose-buds in old-fashioned tints. 
An 1830 collet of peau de soie in semicircular shape at the 
back, and forming large revers in front to the waist, had a 
second narrower collar of lace-edged batiste turned back 
over the silk. The neck-band was of green-gray chiffon, 
finished with a rosette in the back, and two on either side of 
the front. And the leg-of-mutton sleeves, very tight at the 
wrist, had narrow cuffs of fine white batiste edged with 
guipure. With this was worn a large black hat trimmed 
with black feathers, and black tulle bows coming from a 
Rhine-stone ornament, while the back of the hat was filled 
in with geraniums of velvet. Over the ears on each side 
were two chouz of black tulle, which gave a quaint sort of 
old-timy effect to the hat. 

Another charming little gown was of corn-colored batiste, 
embroidered with medallions in Swiss-work, made up over 
white silk. The hem of the skirt was finished with a ruch- 
ing of corn-colored Valenciennes lace, while the bébé waist 
was of the medallioned material alternating with entre-deux 
of yellow Valenciennes lace. The sleeves were of the em- 
broidered batiste, the upper part very full, and caught in by 
mauve chouz, while around the wajst went a sash of the same 
color passed twice around, and tied in the back in a bow. 
At the neck a two-inch mauve satin ribbon was threaded 
through three Rhine-stone clasps, and tied in a small bow at 
the back. With this was worn a mauve straw bat trimmed 
with lavender gauze, while around the crown strayed a 
wreath of ivy geranium with waxy-looking leaves and pink 
blossoms. fA Suéde gloves the color of the dress, tan 
shoes and stockings, and a white parasol, with the edges 
simply button - holed, completed this chic little costume. 
Another lovely gown was in “ bluet” silk covered with 
black mousseline de soiec powdered with jets, or what looked 
like jets. The skirt was finished round the bottom with a 
ruching of this scintillating material, while the bodice had 
a Vandyck collar of jetted cream guipure coming below the 
bust in front and crossing the back. The sleeves reached 
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only to the elbows, and were of cream-colored mousseline de 
soie over silk. The collar and waist-band were of damask- 
rose velvet. With this was worn a small straw toque 
trimmed with corn-flowers, and a slender bow of blue moiré, 
black silk open-work stockings, patent-leather shoes, and 
long black gloves of dressed iid, 

A black costume had a skirt of black embroidered gauze, 
trimmed with insertions of black Chantilly lace. The bodice 
was of black lace, trimmed with points of peau de soie cov- 
ered with jets and glittering metallic blue sequins, The 
sleeves were of black chiffon, with cuffs also covered with 
the jet and blue sequins. A black bat trimmed with tulle 
and blue moiré was worn with this, and the sunshade was 
of blue moiré, covered with applications of white lace. A 
pretty little gown was of white embroidered silk crépe, 
the embroidery in little flower sprays in pale colors. The 
top portion of the sleeves and the sides of the corsage were 
of pale blue moiré, and the corsage was finished by a Marie 
Antoinette fichu of pale blue chiffon. 

A pale blue chiné silk had a bodice trimmed with écru 
lace-edged embroidered muslin, arranged around the arm- 
holes to come in lace -edged points to the front, with a 
deep collar of the muslin outlined with pale blue miroir 
velvet. The sleeves were covered with the muslin, trimmed 
with lace, and the neck and waist-band were of the miroir 
velvet, Sunshade of blue moiré, covered with lace butter- 
flies in application. 

There were any number of crépons and batistes trimmed 
with white silk mull, embroidered, or with white satin cov- 
ered with guipure lace, with white sashes and accessories. 
Charming gowns were in Liberty satin and gauze. A skirt 
of pink satin was covered with black silk gauze gathered 
on very full. The upper part of the corsage and the sleeves 
were of the = Liberty, with the gauze that formed the 
lower part of the waist shirred on to the Liberty to form a 
— yoke, the point higher in front than at the sides. 

Fhere the gauze and satin met there was an application of 
cream-colored Luxcuil lace, coming down in points over the 
gauze and ending in the belt. The same lace points were 
continued on the skirt, two in front and one on each side. 
And the skirt was further finished with three large bows of 
black satin. The belt was of black satin; the sleeves were 
very full, shirred lengthwise, and finished at the elbows 
with bands of black satiu; 1840 hat of rice straw trimmed 
with pink tulle, ivory plumes, and a Rhine-stone buckle. 

Skirts are very much worn finished round the bottom 
with what are called chrysanthemum ruches—fine ruches 
of silk pinked out to look like the feathery flowers of that 
name, A skirt of this kind is in taffeta, moss-colored stripes 
on an apricot ground, and is finished at the bottom with a 
chrysanthemum ruche, The corsage is made absolutely 
without seams, except for two little fitted pieces under the 
arms, It laces in the back, and the extra fulness at the 
waist is taken in both in front and behind by four little 
pleats, finishing under a narrow pointed belt of embroidery. 
The sleeves are very large, and form two puffs, one large 
one, and a small one headed with a chrysanthemum ruche 
put on over the gathers at the top, and finishing the bottom 
of the sleeve, which ends at the elbow. Over the corsage is 
draped a scarf of jetted Malines lace, falling off the shoul- 
ders, held at the bust with two knots of black velvet, and 
falling on to the skirt in two ends, one long and one short. 
Crumpled collar of black velvet. 

Another particularly pretty gown was in Liberty satin 
covered with little black dots. he lower part of the cor- 
sage was formed of two pieces of drapery coming from a 
little above the under-arm seams, and crossing in front, to 
end in the belt. These draperies opened upon a front of 
Venetian lace over black velvet, with bretelles of black vel- 
vet going over the shoulders, and finishing where the dra- 
pery began with velvet chour. Sleeves shirred lengthwise; 
belt and collar of the lace over velvet to correspond with 
the front of the corsage. An extremely elegant toilette was 
in pékin silk, stripes of rose tendre on an ivory ground. 
The bottom of the skirt was trimmed with two bias bands 
of muss-green Liberty satin, each about two inches wide, 
one on the edge of the skirt, the other about three inches 
above, each covered with lace. An apron front of lace is 
draped on the skirt, with a long sash of the green Liberty 
satin on one side. The corsage is a bolero with a large re- 
vers of the satin, slightly fulled on the shoulders and falling 
over the sleeves, and covered with lace fastened at the two 
sides of the front with two chour. The bolero opens over 
a pleated front of ivory mousseline de soie. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





MIDSUMMER HATS. 


\ ITH the coming of midsummer, round hats are worn 

almost altogether, and are chosen of larger sizes than 
those used early in the season. Shade hats, of rough straw, 
brown, écru, white, or black, are slightly pointed upward in 
front and pinched into curves in the back. Their generally 
accepted trimming is a soft fabric, such as mull, chiffon, or 
net, ina full twist around the crown, with a chou of the same 
on each side of the front, The chouz are very large and 
puffy, resting against the crown rather than lying on the 
brim. At the back is a wide low bow, either of this soft 
material, or else of ribbon, satin, moiré, or striped, as one 
may fancy. A black rough straw with chour and bow of 
pale blue mull is very effective, and will harmonize with 
many summer gowns. White rough straws with green vel- 
vet choux, or with white chouz and a green velvet bow at the 
back, are also cool and summery looking. 

The lavender-blue shade now so fashionable in Paris is 
used here in millinery under the name of bluet blue, and 
promises to be an important color in the autumn. It is the 
lightest tint found in the French dlwet or German corn- 
flower, instead of the clear dark shades of these blossoms 
known as corn-flower blue. It is most used in large flowers, 
orchids, the iris. and poppies, the latter, though not true to 
nature in this color, being very effective when made of satin 
antique or of miroir velvet. Tulle of this new shade is also 
a pretty summer trimming in bows, rosettes, and fan pleat- 
ings around the crown of écru or of black hats, with bunches 
of bluets high on one side or on both, or with shorter- 
stemmed blossoms covering the brim. 
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LEGHORN HATS. 


For afternoon wear at garden parties and other summer 
fétes young women wear Leghorn hats trimmed with chiffon, 
taffeta ribbon bows, and ostrich tips. Pink chiffon loosely 
twisted around the crown and knotted on the right side, 
with a Prince of Wales group of black tips on the left side, 
makes a charming trimming easily arranged by the amateur 
milliner. A front bow of chiffon is simple and effective if 
made large, light, and soft-looking. It should have the 
loops very far apart, with the folds between holding a buc- 
kle of cut steel instead of being closely strapped. The rib- 
bon bow of taffeta is usually posed on the left side, and con- 
sists of three large stiff loops and two standing ends, all tied 
in one strap, and all pointing in different directions. 

Imported Leghorn hats have a space of three or four 
inches of the brim cut out across the back, and are worn 
far back on the head. This leaves a flaring brim in front, 
which requires an inside trimming of flowers, or a twist of 
ribbon resting on the hair. Seven or eight plumes, black, 
pink, or yellow, are then mounted on the crown, and the 
whole effect is that of the picturesque Empire bonnet, 
Other imported hats_of Leghorn have the brim covered 
with seenant lace gathered next the crown, the scalloped 
edge falling just over the brim. A single large bow of pink 
satin ribbon is in front of the crown, while aubergine roses 
of satin and velvet petals are posed around the crown and 
drooping in the back. 

Black hats are of Leghorn straw dyed a dull black, or else 
they are of chip or the very light Neapolitan braids. The 
bluet-blue velvet poppies trim black hats tastefully when 
massed on the left side amid a torsade of tulle of the same 
hue. White and black trimmings on black hats are com- 
mended for elderly ladies. Thus there are chouz of white 
mull on the sides, while across the back is a large low bow 
of white and black ribbon in alternate stripes of gros grain 
and satin. If a bit of color is desired a bunch of cherries is 
added, or some glowing red poppies, or else the dark auber- 
gine roses that are again in great favor. White violets in 
clusters beside other bunches of black violets are also used 
on these shade hats. Black — satin makes a more ser- 
viceable trimming than mull or tulle, when arranged in tor- 
sades and rosettes, and will be worn late in the season be- 
fore autumn hats are ready. ° 


NEW ENGLISH TURBANS, 


Extremely small tarbans, that are scarcely more than 
crowns of rough straw, are introduced late in the season for 
boating and yachting hats. They are of London origin, and 
are simply trimmed with a thick soft twist of crape inside 
the close narrow brim, filling up the slight space between 
crown and brim, then going up in high loops on the left, 
holding still higher a pair of wings of black or gray sea- 
birds, or else two quills thickly jetted. They come in dark 
brown or gray straw, or else are black throughout. 


MULL HATS. 


Among inexpensive hats for young girls and children are 
tiose made of mull in soft puffs neatly shirred with rosettes 
and ruffles and bows of the same. This mull, though glossy 
as silk and as transparent as chiffon, is a cotton fabric, and 
quite durable. For its only trimming two small birds with 
pointed wings and tail are near the front, poised as though 
just alighting from flight. The hats come in all light colors 
and in white. 

SOME SMALL BONNETS. 


The small bonnets that are worn to church by young ma- 
trons and those who are elderly are of rough straws—chalk 
white, écru, or black, and also in some fancy colors, as the 
yellow of ripe corn, cerise, and the new bluet shade. They 
are mere close crowns of the straw without a brim, or else 
with a brim that flaresslightly. They are partly trimmed with 
black, no matter what color the straw may be. Bunches of 
black violets, and of white violets also, are on black or white 
bonnets. Chalky-white rice-straw bonnets have bows of 
black and white striped ribbon, one on each side of the back, 
and a row of pink roses across the front, Pleated tulle in 
yellow or bluct shades covers the brim of yellow straw 
bonnets, and black violets are bunched in front of the crown 
and droop at the back. Black bonnets have the popular 
black cod white bow at the back, with a bandeau of black 
violets across the front, from which spring long-stemmed 
pink roses in the form of an aigrette. Al! these bonnets fit 
the head closely, and many have pointed ends in the back 
going down each side of the knot of hair. The latter are 
especially liked by elderly ladies, as they clasp the gray hair, 
which should always be confined. 


VARIETIES. 


English women wear golf suits of reversible tweed that is 
in small checks on one side and large plaids on the other, 
the latter usually in gay colors, and the outside in dull 
browns or grays. They are made with a Norfolk jacket 
waist, with three box pleats down front and back alike, 
and narrow revers with turned-over collar. They are worn 
with a belt of light leather or of thick ribbon. The gored 
skirt is short and rather scant, and is bound with leather 
matching that of the belt. A suilor hat of straw simply 
banded, and a cape of the reversible cloth, with inside straps 
on the shoulders, accompany the simple dress. 

Sailor collars of white linen duck or of cotton serge are 
buttoned inside yachting jackets of blue serge or of Galatea 
twill, They extend down the front in tapering revers that 
reach to the waist. As the collar is apt to be soiled first, 
these collars are convenient, as they can be removed easily 
and cleansed. 

Regatta coats made in England by Redfern are of water- 
roof cloths and of Isle of Wisht serge. The front is fin- 
hed so that it may open in several ways, either close to the 

throat, or half-high, or thrown open entirely with revers 
that button back. They are used with a round full skirt 
of the same material and a shirt-waist, and are worn at the 
sea-side, on yachts, and in house-boats on the river. 

Belts worn with muslin gowns by English women are of 
spangles, sequins, and beads sewed thickly on an elastic rib- 
bon that adjusts itself to the figure. They are made of jet, 
steel, or gilt, or of iridescent paillettes fastened with a buckle 
of Rhine pebbles. 

The fancy for large lace collars is bringing into vogue 
those made of very sheer batiste. Some of these thin mus- 
lin collars are simply hemmed, much like these worn b 
widows, but most of them are either embroidered in modal 
lions and — on the edges, or else they have a lace- 
like finish done in open-patterned work. 

Moiré nouvelle is the name given by Parisian modistes 
to the nacré moiré, to distinguish it from the moiré antique 
now so generally worn, 











SUMMER TOILETTES 


rg.U RQUOISE-BLUE and black striped crépon is fashioned 
in wn that is partially illustrated in Fig.1. The 
kirt is plain, except for a narrow fold of the striped goods 


that defines the seams The back of the bodice is close 
fitting and pleated in at the waist, while the front takes the 
form of a short jacket opening widely with draped revers on 
a full we of black and blue broché silk. The belt, of black 
passementerie over blue silk, passes under the jacket fronts 
in ver the waist at the back 
Some charming sea-side costumes are shown in Figs. 2-4 
An elaborate gown of figured taffeta with yellow cross 
tripes is trimmed with fine embroidered French mull. The 
waist j f the plain mu}! in fine tucks, mounted over yellow 
k, with a yoke of embroidery Below the belt, which, to 
gether with the collar, is of yellow ribbon, is a mull basque, 
the embroidery of which is carried down either side of the 
back of the otherwise piain taffeta skirt The full puffed 
| es are of taffeta 
Fig. 3 is of a chiné-figured taffeta with a checked ground 
in biack, light green, and silvery white. The untrimmed 


kirt is slightly draped into the belt on the sides. The 
viouse-waist is of accordion pleated black mousselive de 
soic mounted over light green taffeta, with a belt and stock 
ir of green velvet orname nied with large velvet chour. 


Wide butier-colored guipure lace of a pointed pattern is 


irranged as a collarette The full puff of the sleeves is of 
the muslin over green silk, while the close lower part is of 
ch ced taffeta 


The while serge gown Fig 4 has a deep girdle of black 
moiré studded with gold buttons, and falling from it on the 
right side of the skirt is along black moiré sash. The little 
jacket is of an odd shape. The 
back falls straight across upon the 
girdk the sides are sloped very 
short, and the fronts come down iu 
a sharp point. The deep collarette 
is hollowed out into points. A full 
guimpe of white silk is above the 
girdle 

The little boy's sailor suit, Fig. 5 
is of navy serge The blouse is 
belted with a leather belt, with the 
edge hanging below The very 
deep collar is of white linen bor 
dered with blue. A broad turved 
up white straw hat is worn. 

The little girl's frock is of pink 
piqué with frills of white embroid 
ery The waist is full, being gath 
ered about a shallow round yoke, 
Fig. 7.—FrRont or over the edge of which falls a deep 

Gown Fie. 2 pointed collarette. 
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Fig. 2.—Gown or Cross-strirep Sirk wire = Fig. 3.—-Cueckep Tarreta Gown 
AND Sitk Mustain Warst. 


Emsrormered Moii.—[See Fig. 7.] 
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Fig. 1.—Srrirep Créron Gown. 


FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE. 


7 HLLE so many are seeking occupation, and so few are 

fitted for the higher and more remunerative sorts, it 
is fortunate that the very condition of things which makes 
the need of occupation so strongly felt, the crowded and 
harrying life that is led, provides one of the best and plea- 
santest professions that can be had—that of the reader in 


Fig. 4.—Wurite Serce 
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private to lid:es whose time is too fully taken up with social 
and other duties to allow them to inform themselves as they 
wish to be informed, or who possibly have not the quality 
of mind that assimilates information that has not first been 
digested by the mind that can receive it with snore freedom. 
Of course the former mind, that which is innately good, but 
which suffers from the fact that the days are not forty-eight 
hours long, is much the pleasanter to deal with, as that mind 
is capable of drawing its own inferences and deductions, 
catches instantly all that there is in the bald presentation of 
fact, knows how to deal with it and to turn it so as to take 
the light in every way, gets the whole of it, and is quite 
ready to use it on occasion, so that only the summary of facts, 
the synopsis of books, need be given. But the other mind 
affords to the reader about as much satisfaction, since she 
has there the pleasure of producing upon it any effect or 
impression that she desires, and it gives her a gratified sense 
of having not only illuminated but vivified dormant powers. 

The work required in this pleasant oceupation—or, if it 
did not become routine and obligatory, we might almost say 
pastime—is all to be done in the morning hours—that is, the 
hours before it is time to make afternoon calls; the prepara- 
tion for it is done at any hour one pleases. The lady, we 
will not say of leisure, since that is the last thing she has, 
but of money and no time, slceps late after ball and opera 
and dinner dance, has her mail to open, her notes to write or 
to dictate—although if the latter, the.dictation is usually re 
served for the reader to take—her household affairs to direct, 
possibly her children to see; and what way has she of know- 
ing, other than by the contagion of careless conversation, 
what is agitating the world abroad, and how and why, or 
any of the latest movements in discovery, in invention, in 
politics, in finance, in literature, among people in general, or 
the right word concerning the burning questions of the day? 
To such as she the woman of character and culture, who has 
found the means of improving and making the most of her 
self, and is willing to impart her information for a considera 
tion, brings her own welcome with her. The facts that she 
is educated, that she is recommended, that she goes on the 
same errands to other people, that she makes it her business, 
and is presumably fitted for it, all let the fine lady feel safe 
in relying on what she says. And when this fine lady finds 
herself comparatively well informed, and, moreover, able in 
the evening to discuss the subjects of the day with men and 
women of leading minds by recalling what she was told only 
in the morning, she does not grudge the dollar or so that she 
will pay for the interview, or the lesson, as you see fit to call 
it, and has a genuiue respect for her reader. The latter, for 
her part, reading books and newspapers and magazines, and 
the best literature generally,taking her notes and formulating 
her topics in afternoons and evenings by herself, going to 
private views of pictures, gathering the news of the studios 
and concert-rooms, and reporting afterwards whatever she 
has gleaned. 





Fig. 5.—Sarvor Surr ror Boy’ Fig. 6.—Prqué Frock ror Gir 
rrom 3 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


rrom 6 TO 8 YBARS OLD. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE FORTUNE AND THE HOUSE. 


“ ARGARET"” She had never seen her lover so flushed 

\ and excited. Mostly he preserved, whatever hap- 
pened, the philosophic calm that befits the scientific mind. 
‘*Margaret! I have had the most wonderful morning! I 
have made discoveries! I have heard revelations!” 

** What is it, Lucian?” 

“Tt is about my grandfather. I told you I should go to 
see the house. Well, 1 had no time to go there till to-day. 
I have been there—I walked over there this morning. And 
I have been rewarded. A most remarkable coincidence! 
The very moment when I arrived, there was opened an in 
quest in the house itself. Not an ordinary inquest, you 
know—the poor old man has been buried a month—but 
what they call an Inquest of Office. For since his death 
they have been searching for his will, and they haven't 
found it. And it really seems, my dear Margaret, as if the 
one thing most unlikely of all to happen has happened: 
that this rich man has actually died intestate, in which case 
I, even I myself, am the sole heir to everything.” 

“Oh, Lucian! Is it possible?” 

‘It is almost certain. They have searched everywhere. 
There are piles of papers: they have all been examined 
No will has been found. Now, if he had made a will, it is 
certain that I could not have come into it, unless through 
my father, and it is not probable that he would have had 
anything. But there is, apparently, no will, and the estates 
are banded over to the Treasury until—unless—they find 
the rightful heir—me—whom they cannot find.” 

“Oh, Lucian! It is wonderful! But, of course, you are 
not going to claim this terrible money—the profits of gam 
bling-saloons and wicked places and money-lending?” 

‘*No, my dear,Lam not. Yet"—he laughed—‘ my dear 
child, it is a thousand pities, for the pile is enormous. You 
sit there as quiet as a nun: you don’t understand what it 
means. Why, my dear Margaret, simple as you look, you 
should be, when you marry me, if you had your rights, the 
richest woman in the country—the richest woman, perhaps, 
in the world.” 

**Don't take away my breath. Even to a nun such an 
announcement would be interesting.” 

"The richest woman in the world! That is all—wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice— only that. And we give 
it up! Now, I'll tell you—I can’t sit down, I must walk 
about, because the thought of this most wonderful thing 
won't let me keep still. Very well, then. Now listen. 
Mr. Nicholson, my father’s old friend, you know, was there 
He had heard of the inquest from the manager. All the 
Rurley estates are managed at a house in Westminster—it 
19 a great house, filled with clerks, accountants, solicitors, 
architects, builders, rent-collectors—everything, all under a 
manager, who is a friend of Mr. Nicholson. Nobody knows 
what the estate is worth, but when this old man’s father, 
who was a miser, died, he left the son an income of £20,000 
a year, which at five per cent. is £400,000. That was what 
he began with at five-and-twenty. There was no need for 
him to do any work at all. But he did all those things that 
we know.” 

** Yes?"—for Lucian paused. 

‘He lived quite simply. The whole of that income must 
have accumulated at compound interest. Do you know 
what that means?” 

‘No. But these figures are beginning to frighten me. 
What does it matter to us how much there is?” 

“*Why, my dear, I am the heir—only in name, I know; 
still—well, Marjorie, money at five per cent. doubles itself 
every thirteen years or so. That is to say, the sum of £100 
in seventy years would become, at five per cent., £3200, and 
the sum of £400,000 would become in the same period over 
twelve millions. 1 don't suppose the old man always got 
his five per cent., but it is certain that the original principal 
bas grown and developed enormously—enormously. With- 
out counting the money-lending business and the other en 
terprises—there must be millions. Nicholson says there is 
no doubt that the estate is worth many millions. My father 
knew of this enormous wealth, but he kept silence.” 

‘Your father would not touch that dreadful and ill-gotten 
money, Lucian. ‘Tell me no more—I cannot think in mill 
ions. I think in hundreds. So many hundreds—you have 
two or three, I believe—-will keep our modest household. 
Do not let us talk or think about other people's millions.” 

“They are mine, Margaret, mine, if 1 choose to put out 
my hand. I only wish you to understand, dear, what it is— 
this trifle we are throwing away in obedience to my father’s 
wish.” 

**Do not let us think about this horrid money, Lucian. 
We should end by regretting that you did not claim it. 
Your father renounced his name and inheritance.” 

* Yes”—but he looked doubtful. ‘If that binds me 

“Of course it binds us. It must bind us, Lucian. Be 
sides, there is a curse—remember your father’s words—a 
curse upon the money. Got with dishonor 

**My dear child! A curse! Do not, pray, let us talk me- 
divval superstitions. The money may be given to anybody, 
for all I care. At the same time, to throw away such a 
chance makes one a little—eh?—agitated. You must al 
low, pretty Puritan, for some natural weakness.” 

“Yes, Lucian. But you are a man of science, not a money- 
grubber. What would money do for you?” 

“* Let me tell you about the house.” 

“1 do not want to hear about the house, or the occupants, 
or the money, or anything. I want to forget all about it. I 
am sorry we read those papers, since they have disturbed 
your mind.” 

‘* Listen a moment only, and I will have done, 
keeper took us up to the first floor 
It is a wonderful place. The furniture is at least a hundred 
years old. Neither the old man nor his father—who was a 
miser—quite a famous miser—they talk of him still—would 
ever buy anything new, or send away anything old.” 

**T should like to see that part of it.” 

“Of course you would. On the walls are portraits—my 
ancestors: although my grandfather ran dancing-cribs, they 
have been a respectable stock for ever so long.” 

“They have been disreputable since the time of Queen 
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Anne,” said Margaret. 
before that time.” 

“Very well. There they are, in Queen Anne wigs and 
George II. wigs, and hair tied behind. And, I say, Margaret, 
you know, whatever they were, it is pleasant to feel that one 
has forefathers, lik@ other men, Perhaps they were not al- 
together stalwart Christians—but, yet-—” 

**One would like, at least, honorable ancestors.” 

**We must take what is helped. We can’t choose our an- 
cestors for ourselves. This is their family house, in which 
they have lived all these years, It is a lovely old house. 


“I do not know what they were 
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Three stories, and garrets in the red-tiled roof; steps up to 
the door like a Dutch stoop; the whole front covered with a 
thick hanging creeper.a green curtain; the front window 
looking out upon the old gray wall of the Abbey garden; at 
the back a little garden with a huge vine—” 

“ Your father must have played in it,” said Margaret, at- 
tracted against her will by the description. 

““Then he played under a mulberry and beside a splen- 
did vine. The stairs are broad and low; the whole honse 
is wainscoted. Marjorie mine!” He sat down, stopping 
suddenly, and took her hand. 
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** What is it, Lucian?” 

Now these two young people wre not only engaged to 
each other, but they were fully resolvcd to gather the roses 
while they might, and not to wait for the sere and yellow 
leaf. They would marry, as so many brave young people 
do now marry, in these days of tightness, on a small income, 
hopeful for the future. What that income was you may 
guess from the first chapter of this history. 

**T have an idea, Itis this. The house will suit us exact 
ly. Let us take it and set up our tent there. Don't jump 
up, my dear. 1 renounce my ancestors as much as you like 
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—their trades and callings—their little iniqnities—their 
works and their ways. Their enormous fortune I renounce, 
I go about with a name that does not belong to me, and I 
won't take my own true name. All the same, they are my 
ancesiors. They are; we cannot get clear of that fact.” 

‘** But why go and live in their house and be always re- 
minded of the fact?” 

‘**Can_ one ever forget the fact of one’s own ancestry? 
They are an accident of the house; they won't affect us. 
We shall go in as strangers. As for that curse of the money 
—which is an idle superstition—that cannot fall upon us, 








because we shal! have arr to do with the money; and it 
is so quiet; the street itself is like—well, it remi me of 
those old-fashioned river-side docks—quiet old places which 
the noise of the river seems never to reach. reat College 
Street is a peaceful little dock running up out of the broad 
high river of the street for the repose of humans. And it is 
close to the Abbey, which you would like. And at the back 
is a Place—not a street—a Place which is more secluded 
than any Cathedral Close anywhere. You would think you 
were in a nunnery, and you would walk there, in the sun 
shine of a winter morning, and meditate after your own 
heart. It is as quiet as a nunnery and as peaceful. Now, 
child, let me say right out what is in my mind. I wanta 
place—don't 1?—where I can put up my plate and make a 
bid for a practice—Lucian Calvert, M.D. Well, I looked 
about. The position is central; the street is quiet; there are 
lots of great people about. The members of Parliament 
would only have to step across Palace Yard; the Speaker 
can run over and speak to me about his symptoms, noble 
lords can drop in to consult me; the Dean and Canons of 
Westminster have only to open the garden gate in order to 
find me.” 

“Oh, Lucian! I am so sorry that you have seen the 
house. Oh! | am so sorry that you ever heard anything 
about this great fortune 

*“Of course I mean that we should take the house with 
all that it contains.” 

‘* All your ancestors’ portraits?” she laughed, scornfully. 
“ Why, if you knew who and what they were—” 

“I do not expect virtue. Their private characters have 
nothing to do with us. We have cut ourselves off Only, 
it will be pleasant to feel that they are there always with us. 
My dear, after all these years, say that it és pleasant to find 
that one has ancestors.” 

‘‘And you want to go and live with them! You have 
changed your name and refused your inheritance. Why, 
Lucian, if you live among them, it will be like a return to 
the family traditions—and—and—! don't know—misfortune 
and disaster following on an inheritance—you have not read 
the history of the family; 1 have.” 

*‘ A family curse!” be repeated, with impatience. ‘‘ Non- 
sense! The place is most suitable; the house is most con- 
venient—and—besides—the house should be mine; my own 
people have always lived in it; I belong to the house. The 
portraits are mine; I ought to be with them. One would 
say that they call me.” 
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Luctan turned away and said no more that day But 
the next day—and the next—and every day he returned to 
the subject. Sometimes openly, sometimes indirectly; al- 
ways, by something that he said, showing that his mind was 
dwelling on his newly recovered ancestors avd on their 
house at Westminster. She knew that he walked across the 
park oy | day to look at it. She perceived that his pro- 
posal to take the house, so far from being abandoned or for- 
gotten, Was growing in his mind, and had taken root there. 
Her heart sank with forebodings—those forebodings which 
have no foundation, yet are warnings and prophecies. 

** You are thinking still,” she said, ‘‘ of those portraits.” 

“There is reproach in your voice, my Marjorie,” he re- 
plied. “ Yes, 1 think of them still; 1 have seen them again 
—several times. They are the portraits of my own people. 
A man cannot cut himself from his own people any more 
than he can cut himsclf off from his own posterity.” 

**If you will only read the history of your ancestors as 
your father set it down, you will no longer desire to belong 
to them.” 

‘* Wrong, Marjorie, wrong. It is not a question of what 
I should wish; it is the stubborn fact that | belong to them. 
Their history may be tragic, or criminal, or sordid, or any 
thing you please; but it is part of my history, as well.” 

** Then read those papers.” 

“No, I will not read them. You shall tell me, if you 
please, some time or other. Now, I have talked_it. over 
with Nicholson. He quite thinks the house would suit us.” 

* Does Mr. Nicholson, your father's old friend, approve?” 

**T have not asked for his approval.” 

Lucian did not explain that Mr. Nicholson had expressed 
a strong opinion on the other side, nor did he inform her of 
Mr. Nicholson's last words, which were: ‘If you take this 
house, Lucian, you will end by claiming the estates. I have 
no right to say anything ; but it is ill-gotten money.” 

“I say,” Lucian repeated, ‘‘that I act on my own ap- 
proval. Well, Nicholson has found at the office—my grand- 
father's office—that I can tuke the house—the Treasury will 
not object—and that I can have the furniture and every- 
thing at a valuation,” 

‘‘Oh! Those portraits drag you to the house, Lucian.” 

“They do. I am not a superstitious man, my dear; I 
laugh at the alleged curse on the money, yet I accede to 
my father's wish, and | will not claim that great fortune— 
we don't want to be rich, nor will I resume my proper 
name, Which would cause awkwardness. But I want to feel 
myself a link in the chain.” 

** Alas,” she sighed, ‘‘ what a chain!” 

“‘And I want to return to my own people. They may 
keep their fortune. But since they have transmitted to me 
their qualities—such as they ase would live among them, 
Marjorie!” He held out his hands. ‘‘ You know my wish.’ 

She took them. She fell into his arms ‘Oh! my dear,” 
she cried, laughing and crying,‘‘ who can resist you’ Since 
you must, you must. Being so very wilful, you must. We 
will go—those faces on the walls are stronger than I—we 
will go there—since nothing else will please you. But, oh! 
my Lucian, what will happen to us when we get there?” 

This step once resolved upon, it was agreed that she 
should first see the house. But she made one condition. 

“If,” she said,‘‘ we take that house and buy those pic- 
tures, [ must tell you who and what were the people whose 
portraits they are. At least, Lucian, you shall not be tempt- 
ed to pay them any reverence.” 

** As you please, Murgaret,” he replied, carelessly. ‘Of 
course I don’t expect chronicles of virtue, they would be 
monotonous. I am sure that the forefathers of the deceased 
must, like him, have had a rooted dislike to monotony or 
virtue,” 

And then occurred a very curious thing. The girl’s miud 
had been filled with terror, gloomy forebodings, presenti- 
ments, She had read those papers, she knew the family 
history, she was ee down by the sins of all these an- 
cestors. But when it was resolved to take the house, when 
the possible became the actual, she found to her astonish- 
ment that the ghosts vanished—as Lucian had said, the past 
was old ym history—what did it matter to them? 

It was, she found, a lovely old house. Steps, side steps, 
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with a good old iron railing, led to the stoop and to the front 
door. Where were three stories, each with three windows; 
there was a steep red-tiled roof with dormer-windows. Over 
the whole front hung a thick green curtain of Virginia- 
creeper. The shutters, indeed, were closed, which partly 
concealed the uncleaned condition of the windows. On 
the other side of the street was the old gray wall of the Ca- 
thedral precincts—did Edward the Confessor build that wall, 
or was it an earlier work still?—the work of Dunstan, what 
time his Majesty King Edgar endowed the Abbey? 

“Is it a lovely old place outside?” asked Lucian, eagerly 
‘Is it a quiet, peaceful spot?” 

“It is all that you say, Lucian. 

** Now, my dear, you shall see the inside of it. Remem- 
ber that it has not been cleaned for ever so long. Don't 
judge of it, quite, by its present aspect.” 

With his borrowed latch-key Lucian opened the door, and 
they stepped in. The place was quite empty; the old wo- 
man was gone; the shutters were closed; the furniture, it 
is true, was left; but furniture without life makes a house 
feel more deserted than even when the rooms are empty. 
Another well-known point about an empty house is that, as 
soon as people go out, it is instantly seized upon by echoes, 
if it remains long empty it receives a large collection of 
echoes. When Lucian shut the street door, the reverbera- 
tion echoed up the wallsof the stairs from side to side; then 
it came down again more slowly, and then more slowly still 
climbed up the walls again, dying away with obvious re- 
luctance. Lucian said something, a word of welcome; his 
voice rolled about the stairs, and was repeated from wall to 
wall, he walked across the hall, his footsteps followed his 
voice, as his voice had followed the shutting of the door. 

** The house is all echoes,” said Margaret. Her voice was 
not strong enough to be rolled up the stairs, but her sibi- 
lants were cauglit, and echo returned a prolonged hiss. 

‘‘Only because it is empty. Echoes are odd things. 
They never stay in an inhabited house. They like gwd 
places, I suppose.” Lucian opened the door of the bac 
parlor, which, with the shutters closed, looked like a black 
cave in which anything might be found. ‘“‘ This is the 
room,” he lowered his voice, ‘‘in which the old man lived 
and died. Quite a happy old man, he is said to have been 
Serenely happy in the memory of his little iniquities. He 
was no more troubled with remorse in his age than he was 
with scruples in his manhood. Curious! Most very wicked 
people are happy, I believe. Seems a kind of compensation 
—<doesn't it?’ He pulled back the shutters and let in the 
sunlight. 

“There! Now, Margaret, my dear, you behold the con- 
sulting-room of Lucian Calvert, M.D. Here be will sit and 
receive his patients. They will flock to him by crowds— 
the lords from over the way; the members of Parliament, 
the Canonsof Westminster; the engineers from George Street; 
the people from thé Treasury, the Colonial Office, the India 
Office, the Board of Works, the Board of Trade, the Educa- 
tional Department—they will all flock to me for consulta- 
tion. They will wait in the front room. Not a physician 
in Harley Street will be better housed thanI. We will 
breakfast and dine in the waiting-room. Upstairs you 
shall have your own rooms—drawing-room, boudoir, every- 
thing This is to be the patients’ waiting-room.” 

He opened the door of communication with the front room, 
and strode across in the darkness to open the shutters. The 
room was furnished with a dining-table, but no one had 
dived in it for a hundred years. In the miser’s time there 
was no dinner at all, in his successor’s time the room at the 
back was used as a living-room. ‘The place was inconceiv- 
ably dirty and neglected. 

*Oh! what dust and. dirt!” cried the girl. ‘Shall we 
ever get the room clean? Look at the windows: when were 
they cleaned last? And the ceilings! They are black!” 

** Dirt is only matter in the wrong place. Bring along a 
mop and a bucket and transfer it to the right place. We 
will transform these rooms. A little new paint—pearl-gray, 
do you. think? With a touch of color for the panels and 
the dado, a new carpet, new curtains, white ceiling, clean 
windows—” 

** What a lot of money it will take!” 

“We will make the money. Patients will flock in; I 
shall finish my book. Courage, dear girl. And now, if you 
please, we will go right up to the top floor first. How the 
old house echoes!” He lifted his voice and sang a few bars 
as they stepped back into the ball. Instantly there was 
awakened a choir of voices—a hundred voices at least, all 
singing, ringing, repeating the notes backwards and for- 
wards and up and down, 

**I believe the house is full of ghosts,” said Margaret. 
“ Without you, Lucian, I should be afraid to go up the 
stairs.” 

‘I wish it was full of ghosts,” Lucian replied. And up 
and down the stairs the echoes repeated, ‘‘ I wish—I wish— 
I wish—it was—was—was—” 

Margaret laughed. 

**When I am the wife of a scientific person,” she said, ‘‘I 
must leave off believing in ghosts. Just at present and in 
this empty house I seem to feel the ghosts of your ancestors. 
They are coming up stairs with us.” 

‘The stairs were broad and ample, such as builders loved 
when these were constructed 

** But they were made for hoops,” said Margaret. 

The old carpet, worn into holes and shreds, its outlines 
gone, still stuck by force of habit in its place 

“There were two misers in succession,” said Margaret; 
‘‘ therefore this carpet must be a hundred years old at least. 
I wonder it has lasted so long.” 

‘*My grandfather stepped carefully upon the holes,” said 
Lucian, *‘in order to preserve the rest. I think I see him 
going up and down very carefully.” 

“If we were to meet one of the ancestors stepping down 
the stairs in a satin coat and a wig and laced ruffles, should 
you be surprised, Lucian?” 

“Not a bit. First floor. Let us go on. It is a noble 
staircase, and when we've got through with the whitewasher 
and the painter, and have the stair window cleaned, it will 
look very fine. Second floor—one more flight.” 

They stood on the landing at the top of the stairs; two or 
three dust-covered boxes lay scattered about carelessly, as if 
no one had been up there for a very long time. Two closed 
doors faced them. In one was a key, Lucian unlocked it 
and threw the door open. 

** It’s the nursery!” cried Margaret. ‘‘ Why, it is the old, 
old nursery!” She stepped in and threw open the windows 
—they were the two picturesque dormers that had caught 
her eyes in the street. ‘There! A little fresh air—and 
now—” She turned and looked again at the evidence of an- 
cient history ‘‘ Why!” she said, sitting on the bed. ‘‘ Here 

w up the innocent children who afterwards—they were 
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were. Here they played with their innocent mothers. Oli! 
Lucian, my history says so little about the wives and mo- 
thers. LiF some brief time of happiness, I hope, in 

while the babes grew into little children, and the 
children tall—and my history says nothing about the 
rls. There must have been gir . Did they run away? 

id they disgrace their name and themselves? you think 
way Prtres girls as much ashamed of their people as we can 
be, Lucian?—because thy people are my people, you know, 
and where thou goest, 1 go too. And in this house I shall 
become a successor to these mothers, whose sons were your 
grandfathers.” The tears stood in her eyes. 

*‘Nay, my Margaret, but not an unhappy successor. What 
does it matter if these women were unhappy? Old histories 
—old histories! Let us trust, my dear, in ourselves, and fear 
no bogies.” 

“Yes, we will trust in ourselves, Lucian.” She got up 
and examined the room more closely. 

Against the wall there stood a cradle; not one of the little 
dainty baskets of modern custom, but a stout, solid, wooden 
cradle, with strong wooden rollers, carved sides, and a carved 
wooden head, a thing that might have been hundreds of 
years old. The little blankets were lying folded up ready 
for use on the little feather bed, but both blankets and bed 
were moth-eaten and covered with dust—for the room had 
not been opened for fifty years. Beside the cradle was a 
low washing arrangement, for children’s use, a thing used 
before the invention of the modern bath; in one corner was 
a small wooden bed, a four-poster, without head or hangings, 
but with a feather bed also eaten in holes and gaps; in an- 
other corner the children’s bed, a low truckle-bed of the time 
when children were put two and three together in one bed; 
on the mantel-shelf were basins and spoons, and a tinder-box, 
and an old-fashioned night-light in its pierced iron frame. 
There were two or three chairs, a chest of drawers, a small 
table, a high brass fender, and a cupboard. 

‘‘The nursery,” Margaret repeated, with a kind of awe. 
The discovery moved ~ strangely, The dust lay thick 
upon the beds and the cradle and everything. When the 
last children died, and the mother died, and the last son 
left the house, the door of the nursery was shut, and for 
fifty years remained shut. She pulled open the top drawer 
of the chest. There were lying in it, carefully folded and 
put away, the complete trousseau of a baby. Such beauti- 
ful clothes they were, with such cunning and craft of em- 
broidery and needle- work as belonged to the time when 
things were made and not bought. In those ancient days 
things, because they were made, aud excellently made with 
skill and patience and pride, were much prized, and were 
handed down from mother to daughter-in-law, insomuch 
that this dainty frock in long clothes might have served 
for generation after generation of babies in this family of 
Burley. Margaret turned over the things with the artistic 
curiosity of one who recognizes good work more than with 
the sympathetic interest of a possible matron, who considers 
the use for which it was designed. 

The other drawers contained things belonging to children 
a little older—frocks, socks, shoes, sashes, ribbons, petticoats, 
and whatever is wanted to adorn and protect a child of three 
or four. 

** See,” she said, holding up a long baby frock, ‘‘ the beau- 
ty of the work. Ah! In such a house as \ his, it relieves the 
mind only to see such evidences of loving work. Love 
means happiness, Lucian, for a woman at least. While the 
—_— fingers were embroidering this frock, the woman's 

eart must have been at rest and in happiness. Yet they 
were going to be so miserable from mother to daughter-in- 
law, ail of them. Oh! I am so glad we have seen this 
room. It is like a gleam and glimpse of sunshine. Five 
generations of women lived here—all of them, one after the 
other, doomed in the end to misery, Five generations! 
And we, Lucian—we begin afresh. If I thought otherwise 
—but these poor women had unrighteous lords—and J-—” 

He stooped and kissed her hand. “We begin anew,” he 
said. ‘“ Courage! we begin anew.” 

She threw open the cupboard. There were hanging up 
within two or three dresses of ancient fashion. 

** Strange,” said Margaret, ‘‘that these things should be 
left. See, they belong to the time of George Il. The 
sleeves are returning to that fashion. I suppose the last 
two tenants would suffer nothing to be destroyed. Look— 
here are their toys—even the children’s toys kept! Here 
they are: broken dolls, battledoors, Noah's arks, cup and ball, 
wooden soldiers, puzzles, picture- books. I must come up 
here again,” she added; ‘I must come up alone and turn 
out this cupboard at my leisure. Lucian, in such a place 
as this—in the old nursery one feels the reality of the fami- 
ly. There are women and children, mothers, wives, daugh- 
ters, in the family. You can’t understand it simply by 
reading about the wickedness of the men. It is like a his- 
tory which concerns itself only with the campaigns of 
generals and the oppression of kings. Here one feels the 
presence of the mothers and the children.” She sighed 
again. ‘‘ Poor unfortunate mothers!” she said. ‘* Lucian, 
I charge you, when you send in your workmen, leave this 
nursery untouched. This shall be mine.” 

“ Yes, dear, it shall be yours—your own.” 

“The room is full of ghosts, Lucian. I am not afraid 
of them; but I feel them. If I were to stay here long, I 
should see them. Let us go into the next room.” 

{To pe oonTinveD.) 


HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 
BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


gL is not enough to know good pieces with your fingers, 
you should be able to remember them to yourself with- 
out a piano-forte. Sharpen your powers of fancy, that you 
may remember correctly not only the melody of a composi- 
tion, but its proper harmonies also.” 

These words of Robert Schumann should be impressed 
on every music student. Even the pianist who labors under 
the false impression that memorizing is impossible unless 
it comes without effort might be brought through them to 
realize that whoever is capable of m 
tonal art can memorize music. 

We are apt to think of memory chiefly as manifested in 
its inferior forms, consequently to underrate it. That facul- 
ty which enables a person sree A to remember sounds, 
words, figures, or any detached facts, is quite consistent with 
a low state of intellect. A quick ear for music that leads 
its possessor to reproduce, without conscious volition, a 
melody once heard, often belongs to an individual devoid 
of the higher musicianly feeling and acquirements. 

Memory, however, is not a single faculty; it is a quality 
comprising many faculties. The senses are important com- 
ponent parts, but should not be permitied to assume the 
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principal réle. That power by virtue of which the mind 
can hold up before itself past ideas, emotions, or sensations 
with the vividness of direct experience is the highest phase 
of memory. It is usually designated by the term imagina- 
tion. The musician who commands it can recall at will a 
composition that has once been taken into his inner con- 
sciousness, and make it seem as real as though he were 
actually listening to it. 

A retentive memory may become the valued servant of 
every normal human being. Memory for music, as well as 
other kinds of memory, may be strengthened by use, and 
weakened almost to worthlessness by neglect. fects of 
memory are largely due to lack of attention. 

** It is a law of mind,” says Sir William Hamilton, “that 
the intensity of the present consciousness determines the 
vivacity of the future memory.” Certainly there is no surer 
means of success than to fix the attention on the pursuit in 
hand, excluding from the mind every other object, every 
other idea, even self. Too little thought has been given to 
concentration of mind, with its attendant ability to produce 
mental images. It is a distinguishing trait of genius, but 
may be brought, through education, to act more or less un- 
consciously in every healthy individual. In memorizing 
music it is a prime requisite, and where it does not come 
naturally it should be cultivated. One of its most helpful 
auxiliaries, in the case of the musician, is the ear. This is 
very susceptible to education, as shown by the blind, whose 
great source of dependence it is. It will only impair other 
faculties when allowed to run riot. Musical memory, in its 
best sense, is developed by training the ear to record intel- 
ligently what it hears, the mind what it thinks, the emotions 
what they feel, the will what it commands, and the muscles 
what they do. 

“If any one ask me what is the only and great art of 
memory,” says Quintilian, ‘I shall say it is exercise and 
labor. To learn much by heart, to meditate much, and, if 
possible, daily, are the most efficacious of all methods.” 
The old Roman scarcely had memorizing music in mind 
when he formulated these words, but they may well be ap- 
plied to it. Constant effort, daily exercise, and meditation 
constitute the chief secret of this art. It is a good rule not 
to permit a day to ng without committing to memory 
some musical thought, and repeating one or more of the 
pieces previously learned. Frequent repetition is most 
helpful to artistic jena porn 

Study what = would memorize both with and without 
your piano, Observe its character, the key in which it is 
written, its rhythm, metre, and movement, its harmonies, 
with their relations—in fact, all its developments, melodious 
and harmonious. Analyze it thoroughly, comparing passage 
with passage, tracing similarities and points of divergence, 
thus calling the law of association to the aid of that of at- 
tention. Imprint on your mental consciousness the full 
tonal worth of each note and each chord, and see to it that 
your muscular training is of a kind to make your fingers 
obedient to the inner voice. 

When you can fully orient yourself in the composition, 
close your eyes, that you nae look only within, and try how 
much you can recall mentally; then, with eyes still closed, 
try how much you can play. If your fingers stumble over 
a passage, repeat this several times, first with eyes fixed on 
the notes, again with closed eyes, that the muscular sense 
may contribute toward fixing the impression. Repeated 
combined action of the inner and outer forces tends to pro- 
duce clearness and accuracy of image and permanence of 
possession. 

Do not give yourself a greater task to memorize daily 
than can be accomplished without fatigue. To overstrain 
your powers is to enfeeble them. If you study intelligent- 
ly you can single out certain phrases, sentences, or periods, 
and know where it is proper to stop. It is a good plan to 
write down from memory what you have committed, even 
to transpose it at times into other keys, both in writing and 
at the piano, 

It was according to the directions thus given that the 
writer was taught by her teacher, Carl Gaertner, to memo- 
rize music. She can recall many tears shed over certain 
Bach preludes and fugues she was obliged to write down 
and play from memory, both in their own and in transposed 
keys, but will always rejoice in the habits of life-long value 
gained through the laborious effort. Sbe has found no 
mean pleasure in the quiet morning hours before rising, or 
in the still watches of a wakeful night, to be able to enjo 
the master-works of music mentally, to think them danse 
at times when unable to play them through. Fancy how 
great a source of joy this must be when the feebleness of 
old age or ill health deprives the musician of the use of his 
chosen instrument! 

It is a great requirement to grasp the music without the 
notes and the notes without the music, but it is essential to 
musicianship. The composer who writes the tonal work 
must do so; the performer who would faithfully interpret it 
should do the same. ‘‘ What is it to be intelligently musi- 
cal?” asks Schumann. “ You are not so when, with eyes 
painfully fastened on the notes, you laboriously play a piece 
through; you are not so when you stop short and find it 
impossible to proceed because some one has turned over 
two pages at once. But you are so when, in playing a new 
piece, you almost foresee what is coming, when you play an 
old one by heart—in short, when you have taken music not 
only into your fingers, but into your head and heart.” 

You cannot take music into your head and heart and 
make it absolutely your own, so that you can interpret it 
with all the warmth and color belonging to it, unless you 
intelligently memorize it. No chord ever sounds so free as 
that played without notes; no composition can be rendered 
with perfect freedom when the written notes stand as a bar- 
rier between the fancy and the fingers. Even the mental 
image of the notes, as such, must finally give place to the 
unadulterated image of the tones in their fullest significance, 
which should follow you while you play, guiding your fin- 
gers, if you would achieve good results. 

Hans von Biilow, whose musical memory was so strong, 
was not content, when director of the Meiningen orchestra, 
to conduct without a score, but endeavored, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to induce members of his orchestra to play with- 
out notes. It was perhaps too much to ask, and yet we 
know that an orchestra plays best what it plays so often 
that each member knows nearly, if not quite, by heart his 
own part as well as the important parts of other members. 
Even when the performer deems it wise to place the notes 
on the desk before him for occasional reference, the less he 
is compelled to heed them the better. 

Do not forget to trust your memory, for, however great it 
may be, you will make it greater by confiding in it. An anec- 
dote is told of a gifted yg =n pianiste, ame Erica Lie 
Nissen, sister of Jonas Lie, illustrating what may be accom- 
plished by trusting a practised memory. On arriving ata 
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foreign concert-ball one evening, Madame Nissen learned she 
was announced to play a composition she had not recently 
reviewed. Disliking to change the mme, she sat quiet- 
y down in the nroom and called up the piece mentally, 
ollowing it with her fingers on her knees—a habit of hers. 
A few complicated passages failed to become clear to her, 
and it was time for her to go on the stage before the mes- 
poy sent for a copy of the notes had returned. Trusting 
to the inspiration of the moment, feeling sure what had been 
her own could not forsake her, and believing the accustomed 
muscular sense would help suggest the sequence of the 
movement, she began to play. She was rewarded by hav- 
ing the piece flow in an unbroken stream from her highly 
wrought soul, helped by skilled fingers. 

How can that high musicianship be attained, it is asked, 
which enables one to translate notes into tones heard men- 
tally, and, even more, to imagine a complicated orchestral 
work, or any other composition to which we listen for the 
first time, as it would appear in the written score? Turning 
once more to our Schumann, we read: ‘ Dear child, the 

rivcipal requisites, a fine ear and a swift power of compre- 
nension, come, like all things, from above. But this founda- 
tion must be improved and increased. You cannot do this 
by shutting yourself up all day like a hermit and practisin 
mechanical exercises, but through a vital many-sided musi- 
cal activity, and especially through familiarity with chorus 
and orchestra.” 

That noble woman and artist, Madame Clara Schumann, 
whose best powers have been given to interpreting the works 
of her husband, Robert Schumann, bas from childhood been 
characterized for her rare musical memory. She owed its 
development to her father, Fr. Wieck. Look into his Piano 
Studies, and you will see he directs that each formula for 
five-finger and other exercises be committed to memory and 
transposed into various keys. His pupils had to memorize 
everything. 

A child can readily be interested in music if taught intel- 
ligently. Let him build scales, form chords, ond lant the 
why and wherefore of each step taken, and memory will be 
a matter of thorough comprehension. Youth is the time to 
begin to memorize, but a well-exercised memory will con- 
tinue to strengthen throughout active existence. The writer, 
after half a century of life, can learn a difficult composition 
by heart with far more facility than in youth. 

The French philosopher Pascal is said to have forgotten 
nothing he had ever read, thought, or consciously done, until 
the decay of health impaired his memory. What a charming 
thing it would be for the faithful servitor of the divine art 
who could say the same! A musician should know all the 
most remarkable works of the most remarkable masters, and 
know them, as far as possible, by heart. How can time be 
found for this, you ask. By fixing your mind on your 
work, my friend, you can accomplish more in half an hour 
than in many hours with a wandering mind. 

**There is time enough for everything in the course of 
the day if you do but one thing at once,” says Lord Chester- 
field, ‘‘ but there is not time enough in the year if you will 
do two things at a time.” 


“WHAT WE ARE DOING.” 
A MOUNTAIN COLONY. 


UMMER, for the overworked and tired woman—and that 

applies to almost all American women—should be a season 
of absolute rest. Life should be simplified, and nature stud- 
ied and enjoyed, conventionalities laid aside, and a natural 
life lived as nearly as it is possible. We are all of us more 
or less obliged to subject ourselves to certain cut-and-dried 
rules during the winter, and to observe, however reluctant- 
ly, laws of etiquette which hamper us and prevent our 
growth. The summer then should be a Season of expansion, 
and also of relaxation. It is difficult, impossible perhaps, for 
many of us to order our own lives according to our own 
wishes, still we can, if we try, modify discordant elements, 
and govern our households so that we may have fewer cares. 
A summer home may in these days be very tastefully and 
fhexpensively furnished, so that a housekeeper does not 
have the constant little irritating worries which she would 
shave if her belongings required constant attention. It is 
cooler, too, at least in appearance, to have fewer things in 
the rooms, and our city houses are already over-crowded 
with cherished possessions. A picture or two—but good 
a ge | of books, and some simple jars filled with Fresh 
flowers will make any room look refined and attractive. 
Silver toilet articles should be packed away with the house- 
hold silver and left in town. It is a care to keep the ar- 
ticles in good order, and a temptation to tramps should the 
country happen to be infested by them. Then, too, one 
would enjoy the unaccustomed luxury of coming home to 
all these dainty belongings in the autumn. 

Jewelry, too, can easily be dispensed with. Nothing can 
be more hopelessly vulgar than the ostentatious display 
of diamonds sometimes made at summer hotels. It is a 
decided mark of distinction in these days of flash and of 
newly made fortunes to dress quietly, and if observed at 
all, to™ be so for one’s dignity and simplicity of attire. 
Thought, which is often wholly engrossed in the minute 
and petty details of trimmings an 
could be much better employed in some more profitable di- 
rection. An English dressmaker said to me last winter that 
she had noticed in America that ‘‘ the ladies seemed to think 
their social position depended solely upon how they were 

owned,” and then she added, drawing her slim tailor-made 

gure up to its most dignified pose,‘* With us English it is 
altogether different; a lady in England is never judged by 
what she wears!” The comment was funny, particularly in 
its implied irony, hut it is in a certain sense true, or why is 
it that so many hours are daily spent by many women in 
planning and devising costumes which may rival their 
neighbor's? 
ay up among the Catskills there is a little settlement 
where the problem of simple living is being solved, and 
where the women have adopted a dress which is worn with 
comfort in their tramps over the dusty roads and steep hill- 
side —_ The gown is made of any material, woollen being 
usually the more useful, and consists of a short skirt, eleven 
inches from the ground, a shirt-waist of linen or silk, and a 
jacket to match the skirt; leather or cloth leggings, stout 
walking boots, and a soft felt hat complete the costume. 
No one knows, unless she has tried this dress, how thorough- 
ly comfortable it is, nor does one realize until then what a 
burden her long clinging skirts have been to her, and what 
a hinderance to any freedom of movement they are. 

The dress does not look eccentric; in fact, all the men in 
the place like it, and pronounce it “‘ very sensible,” with 
which verdict the women are naturally tifled. Any 
walking skirt should clear the ground, Zo that is a point 
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personal adornment, 


which our English cousins observe almost universally in 
travelling. 

This littlecolony in the Catskills has many unique features. 
The houses are made of logs, or of pine, roughly finished, 
but ee, comfortable. They all contain a living- 
room, in which is a large fireplace, and where almost every 
“~ in summer a fire is acceptable. 

urnished simply, there is nothing superfluous, and no- 
thing which requires care. A little rambling picturesque 
inn stands at the crest of the hill, and there the tenants of 
the cottages may take their meals if they do not wish the care 
of keeping house. The big dining-room, with its two stone 


‘fireplaces, its many windows, each one framing a beautiful 


landscape, and its small tables daintily set, is an attractive 
place, and the late dinner is a comfort to those of us who 
are accustomed to dining late at home, and who in summer 
are obliged, if stopping at almost any watering-place in 
America, to change their mode of life in this regard, upset- 
ting their dispositions and digestion in consequence. The 
eg itself has been left pretty much as nature has made 
t—a few roads laid out, and occasional paths through the 
woods, but otherwise it is all a tangle of ferns, wild flowers, 
and trees. Big boughs are cut from the forest and brought 
in to decorate the rooms, and one can always have a room 
full of wild flowers if one is so disposed. Simple brown 
earthen pitchers are very appropriate receptacles for bi 
bunches of maidenhair-ferns or branches of mountain-laurel, 
which just now is covering the hill-sides. A ginger-jar 
filled with buttercups, daisies, and clover makes a very 
suitable vase. The trailing blackberry-vine when in blos- 
som is very decorative; picked in generous long branches 
and placed in a jar on the mantel-shelf, it looks as if it were 
climbing up over the stone chimney. An effective and in- 
genious device used as a decoration is to take the straw 
cases which enclose Apollinaris- water bottles, tack these 
cases to the wall in some device, put a tumbler in each straw 
cornucopia, and fill the tumbler with a big bunch of ferns, 
daisies, or buttercups. Stumps of trees may also be util- 
ized for holding pots of flowers, and as ornaments to the 
piazza, which should be so furnished as to be an out-of- 
doors living-room. 

This can be easily accomplished by putting one or two 
rugs down; a table or two for books, magazines. and papers, 
or afternoon tea; some comfortable chairs; a cot made into a 
divan, covered with a rug, and furnished with sofa pillows ; 
two or three hammocks, and some growing plants. A stump 
hollowed out on top makes a very rustic and solid receptacle 
in which to plant ferns or small balsam-trees. The bamboo 
shades, which can be bought of any size, are most useful, 
making a screen from the street, and yet not keeping out 
any air or light. If the piazza is exposed to much wind it 
is well to have one end enclosed; this prevents any draught, 
and in the partition one can have windows, so that the view 
is not hidden. In this cozy sheltered corner one can dine or 
breakfast out-of-doors without having everything blow off 
the table. A lamp can be put there on a bracket, and 
one can enjoy one’s book in the evening out-of-doors. A 
comfortable open wre copied from an Indian fashion, is 
to swing a cot on four heavy chains; ox chains can be used 
for this purpose; pile the cot full of pillows, cover it with a 
rug, and have a board put up at the back for a support, and 
you will find this swinging seat or bed most delightful. If 
table-cloths are used on the piazza they are apt to blow about 
and be troublesome ; sew little tapes underneath to each cor- 
ner, and tie the cloth down to the table legs. 

Another feature of the little houses at ‘‘Onteora” is the 
second -story loggia which many of them possess. Here 
one can absolutely enjoy all the pleasure and freedom of be- 
ing out in the open, and yet have all the privacy of one’s 
own chamber. Enclosed so that there is sufficient protec- 
tion from draughts, and yet open to admit sunlight and air, 
here one gathers together one’s own lares and penates, here 
one dreams or thinks or writes or reads, or, better still, rests 
and breathes in strength and refreshment to last one for the 
next winter of work. SPECTATOR. 
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Sussonrsee. —There are 80 many pretty things made with paper nowa- 
days that yon should have no difficulty in securing charming souvenirs 
and decorations. Use the beautiful paper flowers, have paper lamp shades, 
screens, and even draperies. For favors give paper boxes of bonbona, 

jicture-frames, fans, pin-balls, needle-books, calendars, etc. Serve your 
ces in paper cases or on pee doilies; use paper napkins and paper 
trays for cakes, bonbons, etc. 

RESIDENT.—Why not have a “ Feast of Days” for your fair. At this 
each day of the week is represented in a booth. For Monday, you sell 
soap,starch in small boxes, bluing,clothes-pin aprons and clothes-pins, oil- 
cloth aprons, etc.; for Tuesaday, trivets, fancy irons, iron-holders, ironing- 
sheeta, bosom-boards, and boards for ironing babies’ frocks; for Wednes- 
day, patty-pans, rolling-pins, won pagel Mey ee and all that per- 
tains to baking-day. As Thureday is a ¢ ay for entertaining, have 
afternoon tea sets, cups and sancers, doilies, tray-clothe, tea-caddied, and 
teapots; for Friday (sweeping-day), have brooms, brushes, dusters, dust- 
12, sweeping-caps, aprons, and sheets ; for Saturday (the general mend- 
ng day), work-baskete, needle-cases, speeransss, scissors, emeries, work- 
bags, and the like. For a Sunday table you would have hymn-books, 
Bibles, gee yom leaflets, and so forth. Use autamnal foliage in your 
— m, and make the occasion partake of the nature of a harvest 

east. 

Evizapetu.—1. The custom varies in different localities. In the South a 
man asks permission to call on a woman; at the North a woman Invites 
a man to call. The latter custom is perhaps the more general. 2 The 
President-elect of Bryn-Mawr College for 1894-5 is M. Carey Thomas, 
Ph.D., who succeeds James BE. Rhoads, M.D., q 

ane —It is not necessary to send cards beforehand, but you should 
call in pereon or send cards within ten days after the wedding. If the in- 
vitation is issued in the name of the bride's father and mother, address 
your envelope to them, and enclose two of your busband's cards and one 
of your own. One envelope is enough. 

o1.e.—A flower luncheon is one in which a certain flower is chosen 
as the key-note of the decorations. The natural flower is used in abun- 
dance to ornament the table, and its color reappears wherever practicable 
in bonhons, ices, ribbons, lamp shades, etc. 

K. F.—See the reply to Ada in last week's Bazan. 

Mas. L. F.8.—A lady would hardly ask to a tea persons whom she con- 
sidered unsuitable to add to her calling list, and while a call of acknow- 


acq tance. 
,” is the more nenual, and is cons! antly gain- 
ing in wi , thongh “ Mr. John Jones” is equally correct; it is more a 
of ion than of correct form 
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LUCILE.—From THe PAIntIne BY HERBERT SCHMALZ, EXHIBITED AT THE New GALLeRy, Lonpon, 1894 


A FRENCH WHITE AND BLACK COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


SS ipbomag costumes of white and black are in as great 
‘4 vogue as when introduced lastsummer. They have an 
air of coolness and of refinement that will keep them in 
favor no matter what colors may prevail. Moreover, they 
are considered appropriate alike for young women, the mid 
dle-aged, and elderly. Ifa bright color is necessary to make 
them becoming, it is easily added in a soft collar of moiré or 
of satin antique in any stylish shade, as bluet blue, pale 
pink, ruby, cerise, Nile green, or mauve 

Plain moiré and silks with satin stripes are the materials 
most used in such costumes, A newer selection is that of 
the Paris gown of our illustration, which consists of a skirt 
of powl de chévre and a corsage of plain black faille The 
corsage is in Directoire style, with large revers and a small 
collet. It has jacket fronts, worn open, with full revers 
faced with the striped fabric. The inner collar and chemi 
sette are of white guipure mounted on white chiffon. The 
little collet reaches only to the shoulder-tips, and the effect 
of a second collet is given by large tabs of black faille lined 
with the white and black stripes, and mounted on puffs of 
white chiffon that form the tops of the sleeves. The lower 
part of the sleeves is of the stripes, surrounded at the elbow 
with black guipure lace prettily arranged. Wider black 
guipure lace forms a basque, attached to the waist in front 
and back by bows of black satin ribbon. Large buttons on 
the jacket front are of cut jet. 

With this elaborate corsage the fashion of the moment re 
quires a very simple skirt. And, moreover, skirts of striped 
fabrics are not effective when crossed by bands or flounces, 


their best use being to add to the apparent height—a desira- 
ble thing now that the tall girl is in fashion. A border fin 
ish of narrow folds at the foot is the only trimming needed 
to well-gored and stiffened skirts of striped stuffs 

The sailor hat is of white straw covered smoothly with 
white linen duck, which adds greatly to the cool and sum 
mery effect. White moiré ribbon is loosely arranged around 
the crown, extending in winglike loops on the sides and also 
in the back. Wide black quills frosted with jet are thrust 
in near the front. The gloves are white kid, the parasol of 
black moiré. 


WHITE GOWNS FROM PARIS. 
See illustrations on page 580. 

CHARMING and youthful gown for midsummer is 
tA of white muslin with embroidered dots. White is the 
vogue of the moment in Paris, and in this country is worn 
on almost all occasions, at church as well as at the gayest 
functions, garden parties, dinners, etc. While this model 
has a truly Parisian air, it is a simple design that the ama 
teur dressmaker can easily copy 

The round French waist is gathered at the belt in front 
and back and is plain on the shoulders. It is buttoned in 
visibly down the front on an under-strap, and may have a 
fitted lining or not, as one fancies. The only seams are under 
the arms and on the shoulders. A large pointed collar of very 
light guipure lace covers the shoulders well and is turned over 
about the neck. Inside this flaring collar is a crush collar, 
from which falls a pleated cravat, both made of the dotted 
muslin. Mutton-leg sleeves have cuffs of the guipure, and 
their fulness is adjusted by chouz of taffeta ribbon. The 
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high belt is of taffeta ribbon—white, yellow, or Nile green 
passed twice around the waist, and fastened under a bow 
placed quite near the top of the girdle. The skirt of dotted 
muslin differs from that of striped stuffs in being greatly 
improved by a finish at the foot of small and full flaring 
ruffles. 

The sailor hat is elaborately trimmed according to French 
taste. A torsade of white mousseline de soie is around the 
crown and in loops forming a chow in front. Wings of lace 
spread out on the sides and in the middle in front of the 
crown. Clusters of flowers are at the back, and droop over 
the brim just beyond the lace wings. 

Another white dress is one of white serge for the sea-side 
and yachting, from a model furnished by the Maison Pelle- 
tier -Vidal of Paris. It differs greatly from strictly tailor 
made gowns, being less severe and mannish, yet extremely 
simple in design. The waist of serge laps to the left in front, 
and turns back at the top in large revers and a sailor collar 
that are covered nearly to the edge with fancy silk of a bright 
currant-red shade. A plastron of the serge with a collar-band 
to match fills in the space between the revers. The lower 
part of the front is clasped by a wide girdle of red silk 
fastening under a bow of lengthwise loops. The back of the 
waist extends in a short full basque, in undulating folds 
that begin on the sides in the under-arm forms, The skirt 
is straight in front and has full folds in the back. It has 
curved lines of stitching at the top of the hem 

The light and pretty hat from the Maison Nouvelle is of 
gold-colored straw. A large butterfly bow of embroidered 
tulle is held in front by a buckle of cut steel. At the back 
are soft roses of black velvet massed without foliage. White 
chamois gloves complete the beach toilette. 





A SUMMER EXPERIMENT. 
BY ANNA WENTWOTH SEARS. 
‘* WACK, where shall we go for the summer?” 

e) They had been lunching together at Delmonico’s, and 
were walking up town in the early afternoon. The budding 
trees and the beds of flowers in Madison Square made Dolly 
realize that the spring was fast approaching. 

‘‘Ob dear,” sighed Jack, ‘‘we are no sooner settled for 
the winter, and beginning to enjoy life a little, than it seems 
time to take the curtains down and put that horrid slippery 
stuff on all the furniture, and then begin to think of the 
summer. Why can’t you rest quietly a little while, Dolly, 
and take things easily?” 

‘* But everybody is talking about it now, and where they 
are going. Men are so unreasonable! Of course we've got 
to settle on something before the summer is actually upon 
us And Dolly attacked the question with a hopeful spirit 
and confident belief in her ability to find an easy solution in 
spite of various requirements and limitations. 

“We won't board,” she went on. ‘‘1 would rather die of 
heat and suffocation in town than be shut up in a stuffy 
hotel or horrid boarding-house. We must have a little house 
of our own, neur enough for you to get back and forth from 
the city easily every day, where there are no mosquitoes or 
malaria. But, above all, we must have stationary wash-tubs, 
or the maids will refuse to go with us.” 

‘* And all this for an infinitesimally low rent,” suggested 
Jack 

‘‘Oh, I don't think we'll have any trouble about that. 


Our wants are so modest,” she answered, cheerfully. 
Alas for human calculations! As the days and weeks 
went on and found Dolly without much further success in 


her quest, she grew discouraged and disheartened. 

‘It is certainly the most perplexing problem about mar- 
ried life in New York oma small income,” she complained, 
sadly. ‘People are so aggravating,too. Mrs. Van Turk 
toll me of a place the other day that seemed jus the very 
thing, and then, after raising my hopes, when | thought we 
would certajnly take it, I found the rent was $1000 for the 
summer. Then Mrs. Seiter made me happy by telling me 
of an ideal plan of eating at a club and — a small 
house of our own for almost nothing; but when I came to 
inquire into the facts,I found the place was three hours 
from the city. And those horrid newspaper advertisements 
are so untruthful. Jack, I believe if I had realized all the 
trouble of this summer question I would have refused you 
point-blank!” 

‘I think it’s about as hard on me,” said Jack. “I’m sure 
I never had to bother my bead about sanitary plumbing and 
drains and wash-tubs before I was married. f lived at the 
club and had a comfortable enough time in summer, and 
none of these fearful responsibilities. However, cheer up, 
Dolly,” seeing that she was really discouraged after a tire- 
some day of unsuccessful house-hunting. Then, after a 

yause; ‘Suppose you leave this business to me. Come, 
‘ll bet you half a dozen pairs of gloves that I'll find some- 
thing in two weeks.” 

** All right, dear,” she assented, wm: ‘**T’m sure I 
am only too thankful to give it up. Good luck to you, and 
don’t forget the stationary wash-tubs.” 

From that time on Jack devoted himself arduously to his 
task, giving up half-holidays and lunch hours willingly. 
He haunted real-estate offices and made surreptitious visits 
to all the suburbs within a hundred miles of the city; but 
Dolly noted that each evening he was a little less hopeful 
than the night before, and inclined to be less and less com- 
municative on the subject of his self-appointed mission. 

At last, when the two weeks were almost over, he came in 
with a radiant expression on his face and a jubilant ring in 
his voice 

‘*T do believe I’ve found it at last,” were his first words. 
‘‘No, you needn’t smile so scornfully. It’s not like that 
house I was so sure of at first that turned out to be such a 
hole, or that mansion of twenty acres that I was inveigled 
into going to see. No, indeed, no real-estate agent trapped 
me into this, 1 can tell you. I heard of it through Robeson. 
An artist friend of his wants to go to Europe, and is — 
to let the place for a song to decent people. It’s on top o 
a hill, cool, fine view, and all that, and as the fellow is an 
artist, it must be pretty. I do think we're in great luck, and 
I was so afraid that we might lose it that I telegraphed him 
we would take it.” 

Jack, youdidn't! You goose/” The contempt in Dolly’s 
tone was beyond expression. _‘‘ Might I venture to ask if 
you inquired about hot and cold water, and if there is a 
cooking-stove in the house, and the tube?” she continued, 
more and more resentfully 

“Oh, hang the tubs! You really are too absurd some- 
times, Dolly. Of course we can’t expect to get everything 
we want. Don't try to be contrary!” 

“Well, I shall telegraph immediately that we can decide 
nothing until we have seen the place, and we'll go there to- 
morrow. Oh, what idiots men are!” and she made a stately 
exit from the room. 

Jack's attitude was that of an abused hero until the fol- 
lowing day, when they were landed at a picturesque station 
at the foot of a very steep bill. 

‘* Better take a cab up, ma'am. It’s a pretty hard pull for 
a lady,” suggested the station-master, of whom they in- 
quired the way. 

““Oab, indeed! Why, one of our principal pleasures in 
going away is that I can walk with you to and from the sta- 
tion each day, you know, dear.” And she gave a sly glance 
at her husband. ‘Then your friend said it was only five 
minutes away, didn’t he?” 

“About five minutes,” corrected Jack, surveying the long 
hill, with the hot afternoon sun pouring down on it, rather 
doubtfully. 

On and on they trudged, Dolly wisely keeping silent, while 
her husband’s face grew longer and longer with each step 
as he thought of that walk every day after the work in town. 

At last they stood on the summit, hot apd breathless. 

** But the view is lovely!” gasped Dolly, bravely. 

‘‘Confound the view!” growled Jack. ‘‘ Where’s the 
house?” 

‘That must be it hidden in those trees. And think of 
the mosquitoes!” she exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“That! Why, it’s nothing but a studio with a kitchen 
attached '” 

** Perhaps it’s better inside,” and Dolly attacked the front 
door. But the interior proved more hopeless than the out- 
side. Jack preserved a sullen silence as he surveyed the 
closets that the artist called “ bedrooms,” and the beds. 
Evidently the man lived in a realm above bodily comforts. 

‘*T suppose there is no plumbing in the house?” Dolly 
mildly inquired. 

“Oh no, but we have a very good well, and there is 
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always the rain-water when that dries up,” suggested the 


**But when it doesn’t rain?” 

‘Then the water has to be brought up from the village.” 

Dolly thought that the general appearance of the house 
indicated that water dented te be brought from the village 
at present. ‘‘Oh, look at that cooking-stove! and imagine 
Mary! and, Jack, not a tub!” she whispered. 

“It’s all impossible,” he answered. “And to think of 
that fellow Robeson deluding me into it! But I'll be even 
with him yet.” So they made a forlorn retreat, and Jack 
was too crestfallen even to be ridiculed. 

This was followed by one or two more experiences of a 
like kind, and then their courage gave out. So when Mary, 
the cook, announced her intention of spending the summer 
in Ireland, Dolly’s last scruple vanished, and she found her- 
self about to do what she had always vowed she never 
would consent to—board. 

In one of their fruitless searches they had come upon a 
pleasant, cool-looking boarding-house which had attracted 
them, and in desperation had then and there engaged rooms 
at once. “And, thank goodness, it’s settled someway!” 
was Jack’s heart-felt exclamation when the matter was 
finally arranged. 

“Yes, but we have neither of us ever boarded. What do 
te think it will be like, dear?” said Dolly, a little doubt- 

ully. 

**Oh, we can stand it, whatever it is, for a few weeks, 
until my vacation,” he answered. ‘ And it will be a good 
rest for you, anyway.” 

* Well, it's a weight off our minds, and perhaps we can 
sleep all night now. The house certainly looks lovely!” 
she assented. 

Her enthusiasm grew as the time drew near for their new 
venture. 

“Oh, I know we shall love it,” she would say. ‘No 
worry about getting settled in a strange place, and finding 
markets and exorbitant ice-men, and being ruined by abom- 
inable summer prices. I really think we were foolish to 
worry so about an old house when such a thing as this was 
awaiting us. I don’t believe we'll ever do anything again in 
summer but board.” 


It was a few weeks later. They had arrived that after- 
noon, and after dinner were alone in the seclusion of their 
own rooms. 

** Oh, Jack!” 

It was all Dolly could say, but her face was tragic. They 
had shut the door and windows, for fear that some one might 
overhear them, and were speaking in whispers. The room 
was rather close, and Jack, sitting on the edge of the bed, 
was a forlorn figure, while Dolly was huddled on a trunk 
amid a scattered assortment of dresses and garments that 
she had begun to unpack. 

‘*I suppose it’s all our own fault,” he groaned, sadly. 
“* But we never thought of the people!” 

‘And imagine me left here all alone every day while yoh 
are in town!” There were tears in her voice. ‘‘I shall 
have to stay cooped up in these horrid rooms all the time. 
Oh, Jack, how can we stand it?” 

** Well, we've engaged to stay, you know, idiots that we 
were! But the place ey! Iooked all right.” 

“The worst of it is they all seem to know each other so 
well and to be so sociable. Did you ever see such a costume 
as that woman next to me had on!” 

**That long-haired fellow was worse. And the little 
woman at the end of the table, who tried to make eyes at 
me all through dinner!” 

“ Yes, horrid thing that she was! Yet I think they are all 
eee only queer,” Dolly ventured, a little doubt- 

ully. 

“Funny, too, seems as if I'd seen most of them some- 
where before,” he mused, thoughtfully. “They have a 
kind of familiar look.” 

“—_ Cone so too. That woman with the bleached hair 
and fearfully pe complexion certainly looks like some 
one else, only I seem to remember her face as much younger 
and more attractive.” 

‘*And the woman with the eyes was graceful. But I 
don’t know what we have got ourselves into. . Thank good- 
ness, it’s only for a few weeks!” 

‘*And I suppose we really might as well make the best 
of it.” As usual, her happy philosophy was coming to the 
oe “* But, Jack, if you ever tell any one where we are 

‘‘ We'll never let a soul know,” he promised, readily. 
** And now don’t you think we might open a window? It’s 
about ninety in here. Oh, think of the cool piazzas we 
were looking forward to sitting on! Imagine all that crowd 
there! Ican hear them now. We can’t go there. And where 
can I smoke?” This last grievance was so overwhelming 
that they both decided to go to bed, and try to forget their 
woes in sleep. 


‘“‘ We are arranging to have a picnic, and are so anxious 
to have you and your husband join us. In fact, Mrs. True, 
we are counting especially on you. You will not disappoint 
us, will you?” 

It was at the luncheon table, about a week after their arri- 
val, that Dolly was thus attacked by the lady of doubtful 
complexion. Unsupported by Jack, who was in town, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the enemy, she felt rather non- 

lussed, but she answered bravely: ‘ Oh, I think you had 

tter not include us, although it would be a great pleasure, 
aud you are very kind, but — but,” desperately, ‘“‘ you see, 
Mr. True gets home so late.” 

‘* But we are to have it in the evening.” The young wo- 
man whose eyes had already received Dolly's condemnation 
spoke eagerly. ‘‘ And we want this picnic to make you and 
your husband better acquainted with all of us. It will be 
such a good informal way to — us together.” 

Dolly felt more and more hopeless as a chorus of urging 
arose from all sides. Evidently these people had mistaken 
her attitude and that of her husband toward them as a kind 
of bashfulness. Oh, why was not Jack there to help her 
out? she thought. 

Then before she realized it they had taken her hesitation 
as consent, and being much too kind-hearted to hurt any one 
a she felt herself drifting into agreeing to join 
them. 

“I really couldn't help it, dear,” she explained later to 
her husband, ‘‘and we might as well not be nasty, after all. 
They certainly mean to be kind, and I think it will be rather 

fun, certainly it will be a new experience.” 

Jack was inclined to be severe, however. ‘It’s all be- 
cause you hadn't the sand to refuse them, Dolly. But now 
that we're in for it, I suppose we'll have to go.” 

So the day of the entertainment found them ready to start 
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“I’m sure I don’t know,” she answered, fearfully. ‘Oh, 
to think of our being in this crowd! Suppose any one should 
ae obo possibl Id red 

“No could,” he answered, encouragingly. 
And then they started off. — 

But when they arrived at the place of rendezvous, Dolly 
felt that they had been re’ for coming. Whatever these 
people were, they certainly had a talent for making things 
attractive, and she exclaimed with surprise at the scene be- 
fore her. - 

The late afternoon glow cast soft lights and shadows over 
everything, while here and there among ‘he trees were hung 
colored Jupanese lanterns, sending out a faint glimmer on 
the background of nm. Some rough board tables had 
been metamorph into a most daintily spread banquet 
board, heaped with ferns and wild flowers, while the viands 
were tastefully decorated with green leaves. It all looked 
like a = 4 scene, and Dolly wondered at the taste displayed. 
She took her seat of importance at one end of the table, and, 
to Jack's disgust, he was placed at the other, and next to the 

oung person who had already tried to beguile him with 

r eyes. 

The meal progressed ily, and Dolly found herself en- 
tering into the spirit of the occasion with enjoyment. But it 
was not so with her husband ; indeed, before the feast was 
well over he came across to her, and whispered, savagely : 

“« Let’s get out of this now. That confounded woman has 
been doing her best to have a desperate flirtation with me, 
and I'm sick of it. Come on.” 

Dolly, with an Indignant ee at the lady in question, 
rose to go, but a protesting clamor came from all sides. 

**No, no, you must not go yet. Why, the fun hasn’t be- 
gun,” etc., etc. 

They were obliged to take their seats again, and Dolly's 
partner explained that the event of the evening was coming 
now. 

“You see, every one is expected to do something to amuse 
the rest of us—tell a funny story, sing a song, or anythin 
they can do best. Oh, you couldn’t miss this. You'll finc 
it worth while, I guess,” the gentleman said, with pride. 

‘*@Gracious!” thought poor Dolly; ‘‘ this is dreadful. What 
shall we do if they call on us?” 

But in a few minutes she had forgotten everything in her 
surprise and pleasure in the various performances. It was 
amazing bow well everything was done. Each story was 
told with wonderful caricature, and so cleverly that the ra- 
conteur seemed a different person from the one they had 
seen in <7 life. Every song was sung with just the 
right spirit and expression, and even Jack’s face relaxed 
into an amused and gratified look of enjoyment. 

‘‘Now is coming the best of all,” said Dolly's partner. 
‘Mrs. Frothpole is to dance for us. Oh, she’s 4!” 

Mrs. Frothpole was Jack’s unwelcome neighbor, and as 
she rose to comply with the chorus of requests for her per- 
formance, she cast a languishing glance on that young man, 
which he resented. 

** | wonder what under the sun they’ll do next?” he thought. 
‘But what a wonderful lot they are!” 

If the rest of the performance had been good, this was 
much better than anything. The dancer seemed transform- 
ed into another personage from the silly little woman of a 
moment before as soon as Se. Some one had brought 
a guitar to accompany her, as she stepped out into a 
space before them in light of the Japanese lanterns, and 
unwound a scarf of some soft gauzy stuff that she had worn 
about her neck, a new spirit seemed to possess her. 

The fantastic music began, and slowly swaying back and 
forth, moving the scarf in harmony with all her gestures, 
she started dreamy slow dance which was so much in 
vogue. 

core followed encore, and Dolly found herself — 
ing as heartily as the others, while her eyes glowed with ex- 
citement and her cheeks were fairly crimson. 

Suddenly there was a ae. he dancer stopped and 
every one was silent. A large drag had drawn up near the 
scene, and while the footman held the horses, a lady and 
gentleman had descended. At first in the dim light they had 
not been noticed, and for a few moments they had waited. 
Then the lady came forward, and now in the pause a voice 
could clearly be heard saying: 

«I think Mr. and Mrs. True are here. Could I speak to 
them a moment?” 

Dolly felt a sudden cold shiver run down her back as she 
recognized the well-bred, high-pitched voice; but there 
was only one thing to do, and she rose at once with extend- 
ed hand, while Jack advanced sheepishly, seeking refuge in 
her wake. 

“Ah, Mrs. Lovering!” And as she greeted that august 
person, the social autocrat of the most select of all the litile 
social worlds, the lady of all on earth that she would rather 
not have found her in such a situation, poor Dolly wished 
the ground would then and there swallow her up forever. 

** We read in one of the local papers where you were stop- 
ping,” began the other lady, ‘‘and as our place is near, we 
drove over to see you. They told us at the boarding-house 
that you were here, so we ventured to come; but,” with a 
comprehensive glance at the table, gay champagne- 
bottles, and all, “‘I am afraid that we are disturbing you; 
you seem to be enjoying yourself so much. Don't let us 
interrupt you.” 

‘*Oh, we've been trying for an hour to get away. Thank 
goodness, we can do it now. Come, Dolly,” and Jack, only 
too thankful to make his escape, started in search of his 


rse. 
“Then, if you ney Pome to go, let us take you with 
Mrs. 


us,” interposed vering, eagerly; ‘‘one of the men 
will drive your trap home.” 
Dolly hesitated. ‘‘It seems rather mean to leave them 


like this,” she thought; but Jack's face was determined, and 
already the hilarity had begun again in spite of their ab- 
sence, and she felt they would not be much missed at this 


« - of the ag ere te 
ce safely installed beside Mr. ae in the very cor- 

rect equipage, with Jack again serene, Dolly sighed with re- 
lief, and felt more in her element than she had for some 
time. 

** And do you like your boarding-house?” Mrs. Lovering’s 
tone was politely a, 

“It is very well kept. liy’s pride arose at once. Not 
even Mrs. Lovering should patronize her, But Jack’s turn 
had come. 
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“It is a miserable beastly place. We were foolish ever 
to be taken in by its eel and then followed a 
lengthy explanation, all the pent-up feelings of a week 
finally bursting from Jack's soul. 

“Then you knew nothing about the place when you 
came?” Mrs. Lovering seemed to find much amusement in 
the situation as she laughingly wenton. “ You did not know 
that it is a well-known resort of the dramatic profession?” 
Dolly gasped, and Jack’s face was a study. ‘‘Oh, you dear 
simple creatures!” she continued. ‘‘ Why, the house is fa- 
mous, Of course it is quite respectable, and, indeed, only the 
better representatives of the stage go there; but all those 
people are engaged in some company or other, and are 
most of them in theatres in the city. And to think of your 
being hand and glove with them and never knowing! It is 
too, too funny.” 

Then it all flashed upon them—the familiar faces, the 
clever performances of the evening, and the general cama- 
raderie that had existed between everybody. The Trues 
were not devotees of the theatre, and were only vaguely ac- 
quainted with the faves of the majority of the theatrical 
profession. But now they understood everything. 

“You surely have heard of that woman who danced? 
Why, she is the world-known Betty Bennet, whom Pointer 
and Tool have engaged for next winter to stir up New 
York!” and Mrs. Lovering went on telling of one person 
after another by their professional names, and growing 
more and more merry over the discomfiture of her guests, 
who, however, were very ready to take the fun in good 
part. 

“I don’t care,” Dolly said, finally, ‘‘ they were all interest- 
ing, anyway,and it was a new experience; but, Jack, how 
can we ever face them again?” 

**We won't,” he answered, firmly; ‘‘ we'll pack up our 
things to-night and leave the place before daylight to- 
morrow; and we've learned one lesson, and will never try 
any experiments in summer again!” 


THE IDIOT. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
IV. 
‘J SEE the men are at work on the pavements this morn- 
ing.” said the School - Master, gazing out through the 
window at a number of laborers at work in the street. 

“ Yes,” said the Idiot, calmly, “and I think Mrs. Peda- 
gog ought to sue the Department of Public Works for libel. 
lf she hasn’t a case, no maligned person ever had.” 

‘*What are you saying, sir?” queried the landlady, inno- 
cently. 

‘I say,” returned the Idiot, pointing out into the street, 
‘*that you ought to sue the Department of Public Works 
for libel. They've got their sign right up against your 
house. No Thorough Fare is what it says. That's libel, 
isn’t it, Mr. Brief?” 

“It is certainly a fatal criticism of a boarding-house,” 
observed Mr. Brief, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘* but Mrs. 
Pedagog could hardly secure damages on that score.” 

“I don’t know about that,” returned the Idiot. “As I 
understand it, it.is an old maxim of the law that the greater 
the truth the greater the libel. Mrs. Pedagog ought to re- 
ceive amillion— By-the-way, what have we this morning?” 

‘“We have steak and fried potatoes, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Pedagog, frigidly. ‘‘ And I desire to add that one who crit- 
icises the table as much as you do would do well to get his 
meals outside.” 

‘‘ That, Mrs. Pedagog, is not the point. The difficulty I 
find here lies in getting my meals inside,” said the Idiot. 

‘* Mary, you may bring in the mush,” observed Mrs. Ped- 
agog, pursing her lips, as she Always did when she wished 
to show that she was offended 

‘Yes, Mary,” put in the School - Master, ‘‘let us have 
the mush as quickly as possible—and may it not be quite 
such mushy mush as the remarks we have just been favored 
with by our talented friend the Idiot.” 

“You overwhelm me with your compliments, Mr. Peda- 
gog,” replied the Idiot, cheerfully. ‘A flatterer like you 
should live in a flat.” 

“ Has your friend completed his article on old jokes yet?” 
queried the Bibliomaniac, with a smile and some apparent 
irrelevance. 


‘HAS YOUR FRIEND COMPLETED HIS ARTICLE ON OLD JOKES ?” 


‘* Yes and no,” said the Idiot. ‘‘He has completed his 
labors on it by giving it up. He is a very thorough sort of 
a fellow, and he intended to make the article comprehensive, 
but he found he couldn't, because, judging from comments 
of men like you, for instance, he was forced to conclude 
that there never was a new joke. But, as 1 was saying the 
other morning—” 

“Do you really remember what you say?” sneered Mr. 
Pedagog. ‘‘ You must bave a great memory for trifles.” 

“Sir, I shall never forget you,” said the Idiot. ‘‘ But to 
revert to what I was saying the other morning, I'd like to 
begin life all over again, so that I could prepare myself for 
the profession of architecture. It’s the greatest profession 
in the world, and one which is surest to bring immortality 
to its successful follower. A man may write a splendid 
book and become a great man for a while and within certain 
limits, but the chances are that some other man will come 
along later and supplant him. Then the book’s sale will 
die out after a while, and with this will come a diminution 
of its author's reputation in extent anyway. An actor or a 
great preacher becomes only a name after his death, but the 
architect who builds a cathedral or a fine public building 
really erects a monument to his own memory.” 

**He does if he can build it so that it will stay up,” said 
the Bibliomaniac. ‘‘I think you, however, are better off 
as you are. If you had a more extended reputation or a 
lasting name you would probably be locked up in some re- 
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oa or if you were not, posterity would want to know 
why.” 

“T am locked up in a retreat of nature’s making,” said 
the Idiot, with a sigh. ‘‘ Nature has set around me certain 
limitations, which, while they are not material, might as well 
be so as far as my ability to soar above them is concerned— 
and it’s well she has. If it were otherwise, my life would 
not be safe or bearable in this company. As it is, I am 
happy and not at all afraid of the ae your jealousy of 
me might entail if ] were any better than the rest of you.” 

**T like that,” said Mr. Pedagog. 

“I thought you would,” said the Idiot. ‘‘That’s why I 
said it. I aim-to please, and for once seem to have hit the 
bull's-eye. Mary, kindly break open this biscuit for me.” 

** Have you ideas on the subject of architecture that you 
so desire to become an architect?” queried Mr. Whitechoker, 
who was always full of sympathy for aspiring natures. 

** A few,” said the Idiot. 

Mr. Pedagog laughed outright. 

“ Let’s test his ideas,” he said,in an amused way. “Take 
a cathedral, for instance. Suppose, Mr. Idiot, a man should 
come ae and say: ‘Idiot, we have a fund of $800,000 in 
our hands, actual cash. We think of building a cathedral, 
and we think of employing you to draw up our plans. Give 
us some idea of what we should do.’ Do you mean to tell 
me that you could say anything reasonable or intelligent to 
that man?” 

‘“* Well, that depends upon what you call reasonable and 
intelligent. I have never been able to find out what you 
mean by those terms,” the Idiot answered, slowly. ‘‘ But I 
could tell him something that I consider reasonable and in- 
telligent.” 

‘From your own point of view, then, as to reasonable- 
ness and intelligence, what should you say to him?” 

“I'd make him out a plan providing for the investment 
of his $800,000 in five-per-cent. gold bonds, which would 
bring him in an income of $40,000 a year; after which I 
should call his attention to the fact that $40,000 a year would 
enable him to take 10,000 poor children out of this swelter- 
ing city into the country, to romp and drink fresh milk and 
eat wholesome food for two weeks every summer from now 
until the end of time, which would build up a human 
structure that might be of more benefit to the world than 
any pile of bricks, marble, and wrought iron I or any other 
architect could conceive of,” said the Idiot. ‘*The struc- 
ture would stand up, too.” 

** You call that architecture, do you?” said Mr. Pedagog. 

“Yes,” said the Idiot, “of the renaissance order. But 
that, of course, you term idiocy—and maybe it is. I like to 
be that kind of an idiot. I do not claim to be able to build 
a cathedral, however. I don’t suppose I could even build a 
boarding-house like this, but what 1 should like to do in 
architecture would be to put up a $5000 dwelling-house for 
$5000. That's a thing that has never been done, and 1 think 
I might be able to do it. If I did, I’d patent the plan and 
make a fortune. Then I should like to know enough about 
the science of planning a building to find out whether my 
model hotel is practicable or not.” 

* You have a model hotel in your mind, eh?” said the 
Bibliomaniac. 

“It must be a very small hotel if it’s in his mind,” said the 
Doctor. 

‘*That’s tantamount to saying that it isn’t anywhere,” 
said Mr. Pedagog. 

“ Well, it’s a great hotel just the same,” said the Idiot. 
‘** Although I presume it would be expensive to build. It 
would have movable rooms, in the first place. Each room 
would be constructed like an elevator, with appliances at 
hand for moving it up and down. The great thing about 
this would be that persons could have a room on any floor 
they wanted it, so long as they got the room in the beginning. 
A second advantage would lie in the fact that if you were 
sleeping in a room next door to another in which there was 
a crying baby, you could pull the rope and go up two or 
three flights until you were free from the noise. Then in 
ease of fire the room in which the fire started could be 
lowered into a sliding tank large enough to immerse the 
whole thing in, which I should have constructed in the 
cellar. If the whole building were to catch fire there would 
be no loss of life, because all the rooms could be lowered to 
the ground-floor, and the occupants could step right out 
upon solid ground. Then again, if you were down on the 
ground-floor, and desired to get an extended view 
of the surrounding country, it would be easy to raise 
your room to the desired elevation. Why, there’s 
no end to the advantages to be gained from such an 
arrangement.” 

“Tt is a fine idea,” said Mr. Pedagog, ‘‘and one 
worthy of your mammoth intellect, It couldn’t 
possibly cost more than a million of dollars to 
erect such a hotel, could it?” 

“‘No,” said the Idiot. ‘‘And that is cheap 
alongside of some of the hotels they are putting up 
nowadays.” 

“Tt could be built on less than four hundred 
acres of ground, too, I presume ?” said the Biblio- 
maniac, with a wink at the Doctor. 

“Certainly,” said the Idiot, meekly. 

‘* And if anybody fell sick in one of the rooms,” 
said the Doctor, “and needed a change of air, you 
could have a tower over each, I suppose, so that 
the room could be elevatéd high enough to secure the differ- 
ent quality in the ether?” 

‘* Undoubtedly,” said the Idiot. ‘Although that would 
add materially to the expense. A scarlet-fever patient, 
however, in a hotel like that could very easily be isolated 
from the rest of the house by the maintenance of what might 
be called the hospital floor.” 

“Superb!” said the Doctor. ‘‘I wonder you haven't 
spoken to some architectural friend about it.” 

‘I have,” said the Idiot. ‘‘ You must remember that 
young fellow with a black mustache I had here to dinner 
ast Saturday night.” 

‘Yes, I remember him,” said the Doctor. 
architect?” 

‘*He is—and a good one. He can take a brown-stone 
dwelling and turn it into a colonial mansion with a pot of 

ellow paint. He’s a wonder. 1 submitted the idea to 
im. 

‘**And what was his verdict?” 

‘*] don’t like to say,” said the Idiot, blushing a little. 

‘Ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Pedagog. ‘‘I shouldn’t think 
you would like to say. I guess we know what he said.” 

as doubt it,” said the Idiot; ‘but if you guess right I'll 
tell you.” 

“* He said you had better go and live in a lunatic asylum,” 
sail Mr. Pedagog, with a chuckle. 

‘Not he,” returned the Idiot, nibbling at his biscuit. 
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“Ts he an 


‘On the contrary. He advised me to stop living in one. 
=. said contact with the rest of you was affecting my 
in.” 
This time Mr. Pedagog did not laugh, but mistaking his 
coffee-cup for a piece of toast, bit a small section out of its 





“THE IDIOT AND GENIAL OLD GENTLEMAN DEPARTED 
WITH SMILES ON THEIR FACES.” 


rim; and in the midst of Mrs. Pedagog’s expostulation, which 
followed the Schoolmaster's careless error, the Idiot and the 
Genial Old Gentleman departed, with smiles on their faces 


= were almost visible at the back of their respective 
necks, 





THE new drinking -fountain which stands at the apex 
of the triangular park that divides the Bowery into Third 
and Fourth avenues is the gift of the late Mrs. Marie Guise 
Newcomb, the animal-painter, who paid for it with the 
money from the sale of her picture, ‘‘ The Horses’ Need,” 
and presented the fountain to the Society for the Prevention 


of Cruelty to Animals. George Martin Huss is the design- 
er, and his plans were approved by Mrs. Newcomb. The 
fountain, which is artistic and graceful as well as useful, is 
of red Italian granite, with drinking-places for dogs, horses, 
~_ human beings, and is surmounted by a wrought-iron 
amp. 

—A very interesting society, of which Mrs. L. A. Phillips 
is president, and the ‘Rev. E. E. Hale a prominent member, 
has been formed in Boston for the purpose of studying Bos- 
ton historically by its landmarks and relics. This club is 
known as ‘* Bostonians,” and includes 103 men and women 
of high social and intellectual rank. 

—Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, of Radcliffe, is preparing to 
open a college settlement on the confines of South Cove, one 
of the very worst of the Boston slums. Several other col- 
lege girls are interested with her, but she is the prime mover 
in the work, and it is being carried on largely through her 
earnestness and enthusiasm. Miss Barrows is the daughte: 
of the Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, the editor of the Christian 
Register. 

—Miss Katharine L. Sharp, the librarian of Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago, has in charge the department of library sci- 
ence in that institute, and has been so successful both in ma- 
terial and training that seven out of the ten students of the 
past year have already secured positions for next year in 
various libraries. 

—Miss E. L. Farr and Miss Clara Culhane are among the 
best shots in the Archery Club which is one of the branches 
of the Athletic Association connected with the Pratt Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn. Their scores are remarkable even among 
good players. 

—Mlle. de Lamartine, the niece of the great author, has 
recently died in Paris at the age of sixty-three. She was 
her uncle’s companion and comfort during the last years of 
his life, when he was struggling with poverty, and after his 
a in 1863 she cared for him alone until his death 
D ‘ 

—Miss Ada Johnson, the young Newnham girl who beat 
ail the men in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, has had 
no special advantages to fit her to win the high place she 
has gained, She wasa student of an ordinary grade school, 
but even as a child she displayed a taste for mathematics, 
and after leaving school she continued her studies, now by 
herself, now with a teacher. She bas been at Newnham for 
two years, and is a rosy, merry girl, fond of dancing and 
tennis, and bearing none of the outer marks of a blue- 
stocking. 

—The only sister of Thomas Carlyle is living near Toronto, 
Canada. This is Mrs. Janet Carlyle Hanning, the widow of 
Robert mamsing, who came to Canada and became a rail- 
road man after having failed in business in England. 

—Mr. A. B. de Guerville, the lecturer, who is spending his 
summer in Europe collecting materials for new addresses, 
recently delivered a lecture before the Queen of Spain and 
her court in the Royal Palace at Madrid. This was the first 
event of the kind in the Spanish court, and the audience had 
never before seen a stereopticon. The Queen was greatly 
interested, and had so much to ask and to hear that the lee- 
ture lasted two hours and a half. As a recognition of her 
enjoyment the Queen gave Mr. De Guerville a photograph of 
herself and the young King, and made him a Knight of the 
Royal Order of Isabella the Catholic, showing him the un- 
usual order of herself presenting him with the decoration 

in a box bearing the royal coat of arms. 











SUMMER GOWNS. 


\ COOL and dainty summer gown of pale lavender-flow- 


/ blue batiste is illustrated in Fig. 1. Three ruffles 
bor ye skirt wh edged with a narrow white embroid 
eT rhe simply shaped waist with cross-dra ped 
frot 1 deep collar of fine lacelike white embroidery 
ind tl eeves have transparent forearms of embroidery be 
v full batiste puffs. White satin ribbon is employed for 
inal it with bows The hat is a white fancy 
p ted iw. trimmed with black and white « hecked ribbou 


yI 
f hydrangeas gre 


ne iped with red roses 
A simple but stylish gown, Fig. 2, is of dark blue crépon 
f the deep plissé crinkk rhe skirt is entirely plain. The 
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bodice is composed of alternate bands of crépon and lace in 
sertion, entering a deep girdle of wide black moiré ribbon 
that is crossed and recrosse d, and finished w ith a large bow 
on the left side The stock-collar is of moiré, and there are 
narrow cuffs of it bordered with lace on the sleeves, the 
puffed top of which is caught together at the elbow. The 
accompanying hat is of gold-colored straw, ornamented with 
ivy leaves and with chouz of pale pink and deeper old-rose 
gauze ribbon 

A gown of light gray crépon combined with yellow silk is 
shown in Fig. 3, page 585. The lower half of the skirt is 
slashed and festooned, with fan-pleatings of yellow China 
silk in the slashes. headed by a chou. The round waist, 
plain at the back, is gathered at the neck and arms of the 
front to have a festooned effect, and is pleated in at the waist 
under a yellow silk girdle with gold buckle 

Shot yellow and blue barége is the material of the gown 
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Fig. 4. The lower half of the skirt is an accordion-pleated 
flounce, headed by a lace ruffle and a narrow ruche of yel- 
low ribbon, The lace and ribbon ruche are repeated in a 
square on the waist, the lower part of which, correspondiifg 
with the skirt, is of aceordion-pleating; the part above is a 
full guimpe of yellow silk muslin. Elbow sleeves are com- 
posed of a puff of the barége and a lace frill. The belt and 
sleeve bracelets are of yellow ribbon. 

Canvas-woven wool of a light shade of tobacco brown 
forms the seaside gown, Fig. 5, relieved by dark red velvet 
ribbon. The ribbons make the triple girdle on a waist which 
has a plain back and full blouse front; bretelles of it ascend 
from the girdle and knot on the shoulders, and straps of it 
encompass the sleeve puffs. Below the girdle the bretelles 
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are prolonged in bands down the skirt, studded with a knot 
at some distance from the edge. 

Fig. 6 is a combination of satin-striped silk in black, light 
blue, and yellow, and blue-embroidered écru batiste. The 
entire draped waist, peinted and with a slight added basque, 
is of the embroidery. The sleeves and the skirt, which is 
slightly draped on the left side, are of the silk. 


A SHADY PLACE. 


PLAND, it is sweltering hot. The big old field is full 
of glassy shimmer. As the road runs about, you see the 
far rimming trees as a blurred dark green line at the edge 
of the world. Once, a long while back, all these hundreds 
of tangled acres lay warm to light and use. Ploughland, 
meadow, pasture, and orchard epace took up the breadth of 
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it. See there at the western angle a crumbling chimney, a 
few gnarled trees, the corner of a rock wall peeping through 
vine and trees. It is a graveyard wall —the scant space 
which remains to him who was lord of all this, and much be- 
side. There he sleeps beside the wife who ** brought sun- 
shine into shady places, and died in her flower of youth, 
aged nineteen.” 

So much you may read upon the gray, rain-washed_ mar- 
ble if by chance you struggle through the abatis of thorns. 
The husband kept her memory green through the twoscore 
years he lingered behind. Then the land passed to aliens; 
she had left no child. It is full fifty years since then: what 
wonder the old homely thrift and comfort have vanished 
quite away! It would be natural even without the shock of 
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war, the stress of new and hard conditions. Nobody cares 
to work any more wpon the dwindling land that has known 
no care since its first occupant fell asleep. Leave it now to 
sunlight and memory, The road runs away; drops down, 
down, down. 

Hither and yon it zigzags on the rocky steep hill-side. 
The wheel marks of a hundred years have worn away all 
that was friable, leaving bare big ledges of limestone with 
beds of red-clay pebbles in between the steps of them, 
Other ledges, massy and moss-cushioned, crop out along the 
hill-side. It is little short of marvellous that trees in snch 
roothold are so goodly tall, standing far in upper air with 
a brave show of green leaf to the tiniest tip. Here or there 
one towers above its fellows—the rough thick bark, the 
massy gnarled boughs, telling that it stood here, a sylvan 
grandee, when the rest were but aspiring parvenu saplings. 
And grape-vines, big as the arm, writhe about the root of 
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them, climb to their up 
permost heights, drop- 
ping thence a trailing tor 
rent of leafy stems set 
fair with fruit and ten 
dril Sometimes there 
are long loops of the pa 
rent stem swinging so 
free that the country 
children climb into them 
and rock in the wind 
calling aloud their joy 

At the hill-foot a nar 
row level runs down to 
the spring branch. It is 
a spruce of green gloom, 
so tall, so thick are its 
crowded trees Though 
they stand so much lower 
than the hill-side growth, 
their tops wave in al 
most the same fine upper 
air. See at their root al 
luvion three feet deep, 
black and unctuous, the 
rich wash of the hill 
sides, and fed to further 
fatness by phosphores 
cent pebbles Yearly, 
when the floods come, 
the dry branch fills and 
swells till the breadth of 
it covers the face of this 
earth, laying up here 
what earlier it has taken 
away. Now it is but a 
pebbly gash, winding be 
tween dry drifts and wa 
ter-worn stones. Where 
the sun drips through, 
the cardiual - flower 
thrusts a scarlet torch 
into the shining. In the 
deep shade mosses run 
riot, with embroidery of 
fern all over their cush 
iony swells 

Drought is not drier 
than looks the bed of the 
stream—that is,along the 
most part Once m a 
way some dee pr r hollow 
holds a pool, to which 
bird and squirrel and 
grazing cattle come 
down todrink. There is 
still an underground run 
ning. You may strike 
water unywhere if you 
do but burrow deep 
enough amid the drift 
and silt. There is small 
need of it here, though. 
A little way down the 
hill-side a spring breaks 
out, the clearest, the 
coldest; clear, indeed, as 
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the dew, cool and refreshing beyond words. It is 
quite at the hill’s foot, this rarely gushing well- 
head. The water dances out between big gray 
limestone rocks beset with lichens green and 
gray. A tall bending white oak hangs above. 
You may lie along the rock in its shadow the sum- 
mer day through, and no impertinent sunbeam 
shall find out your retreat. And so lying, you 
may let the band fall into the dimpling water, or 
turn and dip your lips into its lavish freshness. 
It slips away with the happiest merry babble over 
clean white and yellow pebbles worn smooth aud 
round. The singing of it brings healing alike to 
sense and soul. Within sound of it nerves lose 
their tension, heart-beats fall to the even pulsation 
that childhood knew. Often sleep comes, ‘‘ sleep 
that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care”—sleep 
that is dreamless rest, or else filled with memory 
that is music keyed to this lulling tinkle. 

There is only the water babble, the susurrus 
of leaves overhead, the fine, faint, half-heard thrill 
ings of asummer-warmed earth. Song-birds shun 
this shady place. They are shy creatures, yet 
wondrous fond of that which has the tang of hu- 
man use. Field, bedge-row, orchard tangle, 
even the thickets of flowering garden shrubs, they 
haunt and cling to, making music all day long. 
Such feathered folk as come here fly soundlessly 
about, even the red-headed woodpecker, so noisy 
in the orchard. Note his short flight from tree 
to tree, as though he dreaded to stir this fairy 
calm with insistent whirring of the wing. Nor 
does Master Redbird flute as he flashes past, slight- 
ing the spring’s cool sparkle to slake and bathe 
him in the warmer standing pool. 

A squirrel espies you lying at ease. Listen to 
his curious small grating note of alarm. He will 
ery and call this good hour to his mate in the 
scaly-bark tree. And here are two rabbits hop 
ping to drink at the water’s edge. Close—lie 
close; move not even the eye; hardly breathe, or 
the-shy fellows will dash off. Ah! they are 
startled in spite of all pains. See the rise to the 
haunches—the lightning glance about from four 
big limpid appealing eyes—they are away down 
wind as though the hounds were on their track. 
Ah, well, ‘timid Wat,” as English folks call you, 
you do well to ‘be timid, though to-day’s alarm 
was false. 

Come twenty rods down stream. All the way 
the water leaps and flashes between banks over 
grown with creeping spears of mint. It isnot na 
tive; instead,a relic of the early Virginia settlers, 
who brought hither the pungent root from the old 
home gardens. And it was set here atthe spring 
side because in those days there were no ice 
houses, and spring water lost something of cool- 
ness in the carrying up hill to the house. So in 
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summer the master of it 
came hither with his 
guests of honor, his black 
servant bearing glasses 
and spoons, loaf - sugar, 
and the decanter of five- 
year-old whiskey. Then 
were concocted from fresh 
water, fresher mint, such 
juleps as none may hope 
to taste in these degener 
ate, mechanical, modern 
days. Sugar went first 
into each glass—one lump, 
or two, or six, at the drink- 
er’s taste or whim. Then 
fresh spring water to dis 
solve it. When that was 
accomplished, mint, stalk 
by stalk, each young and 
tender, barely Jong enough 
to stand above the rim, 
without bruise or blemish, 
and enough of them to 
lightly fill the vessel. 
Then the whiskey—mel- 
low, oily, fragrant as good- 
fellowship, of a pale yel- 
low-brown, “not a head 
ache in a hogshead of it,” 
said those fine old roister- 
ers one to another. 

They drank and gave 
thanks with no thought 
of irreverence. Times 
change, and men with 
them. Customs die, and 
men. And still the spring 
runs on, its waters as cool, 
as sparkling, as full of 
charm—one of those 
things that change not in 
blessing to our earth. 

M. McC. WiitaMs, 


WHY DO WE 
TRAVEL? 

NE gets tired of ex- 
( plaining the reasons 
for his travels. You are 
going to Europe. It may 
be that you have never 
been before. You may 
have been severa) times, 
but there are certain cor- 
ners in which you have 
become interested, and yet 
you may not have seen 
enough of them. The 
idea of fully exploring 
some storied nook around 
which your dreams have 
long centred is inex press- 
ibly sweet to you—but 
along comes the ‘‘ Il-am-a- 
patriot kind of a person,” 





and asks, superciliously: ‘‘Have you been 
to Alaska —California— Mexico No? I 
prefer to travel in my own country until I 
have become somewhat familiar with that. 
There is just as much worth seeing on this 
continent as on any other.” 

Some day, when you feel just cross enough, 
you are going to give one of these croakers 
the preface to the * Sketch-book” to read, 
and tell him that that expresses your senti- 
ments; but you are too good-natured to-day, 
with the prospect of your trip before you. 
Still, you cannot help thinking out for your- 
self why you, who yield the palm of patriot 
ism to no man, prefer associations with scen- 
ery to the mere scenery without them. Is 
it true that you are like the travellers who 


are described by the father of the celebrated | 


Mr. Jonathan Wild, of whom he was ‘in 
the habit of saying,” ‘‘ Travelling is travel 
ling in one part of the world as well as an 
other: it consisted in being such a time from 
home 
he appealed to experience whether most of 
our travellers in France and Italy did not 
prove, ut their return, that they might have 
been sent as profitably to Norway and Green- 
land 

Ruskin says, ‘‘ Ask the connoisseur who 
has scampered all over Europe the shape of 
the leaf of an elm, and the chances are ten 
to one that he cannot tell you”; and Emer 
son says, in his crushing way, *‘ For the most 
part only light characters travel.” But you 
know you are not a “light character,” you 
can draw an elm leaf to perfection without a 
model before you, and you are sure that the 
world is better for your travels. You are not 
a health-seeker nor a “‘ globe-trotier.” You 
planned your trip rationally and for cause. 
You do not have many opportunities for 
culture. You treat your journeys sacredly 
as breathing-times of the soul. You can 
never forget the thrill of historic feeling 
which ran over you when you gazed for the 


first time upon that old Stratford house, or | 


that frowning castle where George Douglas 
‘* tasted” for Mary of Scotland, or the room 
where that mark was made on the record of 
time by the passionate fling of the most fa- 
mous inkstand in the world. You know 
that you are better and broader and more in- 
telligent for being near the scenes of deeds 
like these. As for a mere tree, a lake, a 
mountain—w hat are the feelings which they 
could rouse compared with these? 


“You may baild more stately habitations, 


Fill your rooms with painting and with sculpture, 
But you cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations.” 


‘A tree’s mere firewood till it’s human 
ized and generations of sullen aborigi 
nes, or even picturesque French or Spanish 
priests, who lived and died with nothing in 
particular to show for it all, cannot lend that 
charm to the noblest scenery which one his 
toric deed can impart to a sandy plain like 
that of Marathon, or to a maiarious swamp 
like that which lies outside of Rome. Go 
to, thou scoffer! To wish for a glimpse of 
the scenes which poesy and history have hal 
lowed is not ‘lack of patriotism,” nor a “ fe 
ver for foreigners.” It is a good, wholesome 
hankering after sweetuess and light. He 
who cannot keep his patriotism up without 
touching his country 5 soil every moment, 
and talking about it with bluster, may well 
doubt its vigor and genuineness. 


A HINT FROM SAXONY. 


W OMEN whose lives are made miserable 
by the peculiarities of domestics will 
read with interest, if not with appreciation, 
this item concerning the laws of Saxony, 

which are indeed somewhat curious, re lating 
to servants. For instance, the mistress is 
required to allow the servant one pound of 
butter and one pound of coffee per month, 
or their equivalent in money. If the ser- 
vant furnishes her own bedding, she receives 
three farthings per night for so doing. 
Three shillings per month is allowed the 
servant for washing, and she receives five 
per. cent on all purchases she makes. She 
must give a month's notice before leaving 
her place. and must keep a book for rec- 
ommendations, in which, upon leaving her 
place, her mistress is compelled to state the 
cause of the servant's leaving, and also what 
is her character 


A BALL ON BOARD A MAN. 


OF-WAR. 
See illustration oa double page, Supplement. 


nal girl who ever had the good for 
4 tune to spend a gay season at a naval 
station knows what pleasure awaits her 
when invited to a ball on board a man-of 
war. Never was floor smoother or firmer 
for dancing ; 
beautiful or partners more gallant. ©The 


most ordinary man gains »(tractiveness in a | 


uniform, and our soldiers and sailors storm 
the feminine heart with the advantage de 
nied civilians of »earing a becoming garb 
bright with gold and touched with color, 
while their manner is usually courtly and 
debonair. Then, too, a glamour invests the 
hero of a dozen fights—or if his ship has 
not yet been in action, it is ou the cards that 
it may be, and though at the moment all is 
gentleness and compliment, music, mirth, 


aad pleasure, the possible danger iv the fu- | 


and traversing so many leagues; and | 


never were decorations more | 
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ture has a peculiar fascination for the ro- 
mantic and sentimental young woman. 

The ship's marvellous housekeeping is 
shown in the perfect cleanliness, the grace- 
ful fluttering and looping of flags over ropes 
and rails, which a white glove or a white 
hand may touch without a suspicion of soil. 
Flowers and palms hide deadly cannon and 
bristling muskets. Cutlasses and a 
| are crossed in the gleam of electric lights, 
and there are not lacking nooks and corners 
for confidential chats. The chaperon finds 
herself established in the greatest honor and 
comfort, and the hours fly on wings for young 
| and old, until all take part in the ever-dear, 
| ever-merry Virginia Reel. A ball on a man- 
of-war is an event chronicled among the red- 
letter days of life. 


TUE PICNIC HAMPER. 


bby =e is a choice of food for the picnic 
hamper, and a right way to pack it 
when selected, which will make of the out- 
door meal one to be remembered; for of 


of a picnic (after the ruin has been visited or 
the mountain climbed for a view). 

Two delightful excursions to Monument 
Mountain were so well planned and carried 
| out one summer in Berkshire that they seemed 
at the time, and do so still, ideal picnics, with 
nothing to mar the pleasure. 


In the first place, the preparation of the 


food, coming on the housewife, as it generally 
does, was no great burden in this case, as the 
bread was taken in the loaf, roast chicken 
prepared the day before was carried entire, 
and the roll of butter packed in a tin box 
was set upon the block of ice which is al- 
ways indispensable to comfort in an excur- 
sion of this sort. 


the coffee-pot, with an egg to clear it, and 
the cream in a Mason jar was also put close 
to the ice. 

These were the substantials which every 
one enjoys most, but of course there were 
cake and fruit, and at the last moment some 
roasting-ears were brought from the field 
and carried without being husked. After a 
long and delightful drive and the subsequent 
climb to the top of the mountain, a fireplace 
was improvised out of stones, a fire was light- 
ed, and the coffee-pot, filled with cold water, 
was set over it. 

By this method as soon as the water reaches 
| the boiling-point the coffee is made, and a few 
minutes only are required to settle it 

Meantime the cloth was spread on a flat 
rock, the necessary plates, knives, and forks 
were set around, the bread was buttered and 
cut, and the corn, stripped of husks, was cook- 
ed either by piercing the stem end with a 
sharp stick and holding it over the coals, or 
later, when the fire had died down, by bury- 
ing the ears in the hot ashes and covering 
them closely. In the latter case a layer of 
the husk should be left on; and certainly 
corn never tastes so good at table as it does 
when cooked in this way in the open air. 

Of course an excursion of this sort in the 
country is taken in carriages, and many con- 
veniences may be enjoyed which would have 
to be dispensed with where a walk to the 
horse-cars is necessary in order to get to 
some suburban spot from the city; in which 
event it would be best to make the bread 
into sandwiches and to pack everything into 
as small a compass as possible, using light 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
| mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enecess. It suothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
d@iarrben, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—({ Ade.) 





LAUGHING BABIES 


are loved by everybody. Guvod nature in children is 
rare unless they are healthy Those raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are com- 
paratively free from sickness, This milk is so easily 
| prepcred that improper feeding is inexcusable.—{ Adv.) 
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Sold by Grocers eve everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





course the luncheon is the crowning feature | 


The requisite amount of coffee was put in 


| paper boxes which may be thrown away 
when empty. 
It seems hardly needful to say that in mak- 
ing sandwiches the bread should be buttered 
| on the loaf, cut with a sharp knife as thin as 
| a wafer, and spread with minced ham or 
tongue or chicken; it is not ible to man- 
age daintily a sandwich piled with meat 
Which has been cut in slices. 
day before, wrap in paraffine paper, and set 
in the ice-box or the cellar. 

For lemonade, take a glass can of lemon 
juice and sugar, remembering that the juice 
of half a large lemon and three teaspoonfuls 
of sugar make a perfect glass of lemonade. 

Stuffed eggs, which may also be gotten 
ready the previous day, are a very appetizing 
addition to the picnic fare, and are made in 
the following way: 


in two lengthwise. Take out the yolks, 
mash with a fork, and mix with minced or 
potted ham and French mustard. The hol- 
lowed whites should be filled with this mix- 
ture pressed together, and each egg wra — 
in white tissue- paper, whose fringed ends are 
twisted to keep it in place. 

The light pasteboard boxes which are so 





Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 





CREAM ~ 
BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 








Miss Maria Parloa 


is admitted to be a leading American 
authority on cooking; she 


Says “Use 
a good stock for the foundation of 
soups, sauces, and many other things, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef” 


100 of Miss Parloa’s recipes 
sent gratis by Danchy & Co., 
2 Park Place, New York. 


A Request — 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 
ments contained therein. 


Make these the | 


Boil the eggs hard, and when cold cut each | 





Vor. XXVII., NO. 29, 


suitable for netting the provisions for a pic- 
nic may be ordered in any size from a con- 
fectioner when needed, but it is a simple 
matter to put away, in some closet where 
pes will be free from dust, all the nice ones 
which come to a house from various sources 
during the year; and the wisdom of this pre- 
caution will be appreciated when preparing 
for a summer outing at short notice, or it 
may be for an impromptu one, which is the 
pleasantest of all. Ary F. Harman. 


Pears’ 
Only they 


who use 








it know 
the luxu- 


ry of it. 








MONROE & CO. 


| ARE MY 


| BANKERS 


Grand Hotel Volta, Como, Italy. 
Messrs. Ben Levy & Co., Boston: 

Gentiemen—! desire one dozen boxes of your 
“LABLACHE POWDER” (cream). 1 cannot 
get it here, and thought by sending direct to 
you | could procure it quicker. Send same to 
Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris (France). 
They are my bankers. Collect of them, or send 
bill to me, and | will remit at once, and greatly 
oblige Very truly yours, 

Mrs. 


THE LABLACHE POWDER 


is a most delici , harmless and 
agreeable; it will remove sunburn, tan, and 
freckles; it biends perfectly with the skin, so 
that its use cannot be detected; as a beautifier 
of the complexion it has no equal. Over one 
million boxes sold every year. Sold by leading 
druggists, or will be mailed to your address on 
receipt of 60 cents. BEN LEVY 4 Co., 

French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


BABY CARRIAGES 5% 





















A Golden Opportunity 


We want every family in the United States to become possessor of the 


finest set of views of the Columbian 


Exposition ever taken. Each photo- 


graph measures 14x17 inches, and for the purpose of introduction we will, 
for a limited time only, send any one of the following beautiful views FREE, 


on receipt of ten cents to pay cost of 


packing and postage, together with a 


list of nearly one hundred superb views of the World's Greatest Exposition, 
and particulars of an attractive offer to agents. 
Remit 10 cents in stamps and your choice of either 
The Beautiful Mac Monnies Fountain. 
| 14X17 inches, 
The Wonderful Peristyle and Water Gate. 
14x17 inches. 


The Great Administration Building. 


14x17 inches. 


14x17 inches. 


| The Government Building from the Charming Wooded Island. 





ALL OF 


ABOVE ARE READY FOR FRAMING. 





NATIONAL ART 


ee 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
586 


PUBLISHING CO. 


29 Park Row, New York. 


l ~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder — 
Awarded highest honors—World’s Fair. 





Sea 








Joy 21, 1894. 


BEST&CO 





This little dress 
made of fine nain- 
sook is one of our 
most popular styles 
for this season. Front 
has short yoke of 
tacks and one inser- 
= and embroid- 

roffie forming 
jacket effect. Full 
sleeves trimmed with 
insertion and edge- 
ing to correspond. 
Skirt has deep hem 
and tacks above. 
Sizes, 6 muuths to 
lyear. Price $1.50, 











From our Infants’ catalogue, which is 
of special interest to all mothers who de- 
sire to clothe their babies in the best 
manner at the least cost—Sent to any 
address. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y. 





Columbia 
Excellence 


Is assured by the exceptional facilities 
and perfect organization of the 
Col @» umbia pliant. The 


~_ 
















splendid training of heads 
and hands, all in- 
spired with ambi- 
tion for continual 
improvement in 
both design and construction, keeps 
Columbias far in the lead, and makes 
them the standard bicycles of the world— 
unequalled, unapproached. 













BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


POPE MFC. CO., CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 


Our catalogue is unusually attractive, and 
will be of value and interest to every intend- 
ine purchaser of a wheel. It ts free at our 
agenc‘es, or mailed for two two-cent stam; 







cheaply obtained by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


White 
Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
any other Freezer made. 
This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 
Ice Cream can be produced costing not to ore one- 
— Ay y ng Ae ee and 0! ihre 
uality copy © in ” m by 
Line .OLN, author of Boston Coo Book, 
tions for making fifty varieties of frozen “te 4 
mailed free. d your name and addres: 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashua, N. 


“SWEET as a ROSE.” 


Lord's Lytertan Powder destroys Perspiration 
Odors, beals ali Skin Eruptions. Never Fails. 
Send 5c in stamps for box by mail, 

LORD'S PERFUMERY CO.. 



















postpaid. 
- CINCINNATI, 6. 





What is More Attractive 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s Powder 



















WALTER BESANT'S NOVELS 


Harper's Library Edition. 
The Rebel Queen. Illustrated. $1 50. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. I)lustrated. $1 25. 
For Faith and Freedom. 


Illustrated. 





Can be ‘easily, quickly ana 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


LADIES’ SHOES 


Tennis Oxfords— 1. 95 
Tan and Black All at 
To Close, Hand Made 
(Have been 3.00 and 4.00.) 
RUSSET KID OXFORDS. .....+.- 2. 


50 
it Shoes for Boys and Girls at 
Lowest Prices, 


Laces and Made-Up Laces 


1 ets: 
value .75 
15-in. Net Top VENETIAN, 


48“ value 1.00 


4 to 8-in. POINT MARGOT, 


15, 25, ase 35“ 


JUST % PRICE. 


RUSSIAN AND VENETIAN COLLARS. A Beau- 
tiful Novelty. 


x» 
THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 





son’s gown 
and the 
skirt bind- 
ing is as 
good as the 
day it was 
put on the 
new dress ; 
these 





Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
outwear the skirts. 
3 1-4, 4,4 1-2, § yard pieces, or 


by the yard, and in 108 shades. 
Ask your dressmaker and your dealer. 





JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
HAS JUST RECEIVED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD AND GOLD MEDAL 


FOR THEIR 


Lovell Diamond Cycles 


AT THE 
CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER EXPOSITION 
At San Francisco, Cal. 





VINO DE SALW 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


BEST OF ALL iiitos erties health 
herbs known. Aids digestion, restores wasted tissue, in- 


duces sleep, gives tone and health to the entire system. 
La grippe and malaria are conquered by it. 


TONIC WINE 


” Wine of 8 
1 and benefici 


in and an 
barks and 


Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 5th Ave. and 120 Broadway, New York. 

















PICNIC, CAMPINC, AND SUMMER: OUTINGS. 


Sandwiches, Hams, Dried Meats, Cake, Etc., cut thinner, smoother, and 


cleaner with the Christy Knife than with any other Knife known. 


wavy edge. Dealers keep them everywhere. 


CHRISTY KNIFE co., Fromoat, | Ohio, Sole Manufacturers. 





Harper’s 


Magazine 


FOR AUGUST 





A.A.Vantine & Co. 


Largest Importers from 
Ca CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 
‘Suan 877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
Few things contribute more gen- 
uine comfort and artistic beauty 
to the home than 
ORIENTAL Oriental _Cushions. 
PILLOWS Our present stock 
is replete with fin- 
est down-filled pillows of every size 
and covering: Anatolia Pillows, 
fringed, 25-inch, 4.00; Turkish Print 
Veranda Pillows, 2.00; Hammock 
Pillows, 21-inch, 1.75; Blue and 
White Crepe Pillows, 4.25; India 
Print Pillows, 25 and 30-inch, 4.00; 
Japanese “ Komo” Cushions, cov- 
ered with fine pliable wood matting. 
Cool and light, not affected by 
water or dampness. 18x 18,22 x 22, 
22 x 36 inches, 2.50, 3.00, 5.00 each. 
Any size and style pillow made to 
order. Mail orders receive prompt 
attention. Send for catalogue. 





A Dainty Floral Extract 





& Lanman’s 


FLORIDA WATER 
For Handkerchief, Toilet and Bath 





CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
My WIFE® 1T AND PAY FREORT. 


earns Ag A or oak 


finely Tianhe Siiel p pla: Inte edagted to Teh 
T and heavy teed for 10 Harceting Opti. wiih 


| 2 


It is all because of the | 


Wed aew to gen We 


FREE AY Hy FS I Cpl 


for machine or 
parr of the World's: ra 


TRE ee cor GO. ii Wabash Are. GHIGAGO,ILL, 
Silver - Plated 


BELT BUCKLES 50° 


with engraved MONOGRAM. Postpaid. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J. A. GOLDSTEIN, 


The Central Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BicycLes Given AWAY 








Five Outing Features 


MONMOUTH, THE BIGGEST SUMMER SUBURB. 
UP NORWAY’S COAST, THE COOLEST TRIP. 
WHICH MUSHROOMS TO EAT—AND LIVE. 
CHICKEN -SHOOTING IN DAKOTA. 


$1 25. 
Children of Gibeon. $1 25. 
The Ivory Gate. $1 25. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 











Every boy or girl may have one free. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for full particulars to 


NATIONAL ART PUBLISHING ©0., 
P. ©. Box 148, 29 Park Row, New Vork City. 


Ready July 20 








A SUMMER DAY IN CENTRAL PARK. | ahs 04 
Illustrated. $1 25. | 
> ‘ There are good short stories by Owen Wister, 
St. a ace & by the Tower. _Iilus- cain tine Giants, take Ginien 
trated. I 25. 


Davis, Elsie S. Nordhoff, and Thomas A. 


Each One Volume, 12mo, Cloth Janvier, besides the usual popular features. 





A SUBSCRIPTION BY THE YEAR $4. 

For a list of novels by Walter Besant,and 
by Walter Besant and James Rice, in paper 
binding, see Harper & Brothers’ Catalogue. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, N. Y, 





There's many a truth that is spoken in jest, 
So listen to Primley’s suggestion 

His California Fruit Chewing Gum is the best, 
For it surely will aid digestion. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

















tm” Harrer & Brorwers will send any of the 9 r ry The mest 
tA Unied Sie, Cinade of Serko, on meeey §| | PYURIESTLEY’S Smoothsiaced Urees Fabric 
the price. ever offered to the 
“ Blacks only. 
: SILK WARP tg 
Finest qual- C Li apenas and ’ Leading Dry-Goods ts 
iy, travis VFOWN-LINEN sisisioners | bse ws aan. 




















ef Se 3 NATURAL THOUGHT. 


= — 4 street in a re- 
tired neigh ove Satur- 
day night not Jong ago, I heard 
loud talking and an occasional 
ell of “ Police!” and ** Murder!” 
The sounds came from a build- 
ing in the rear of a litte church, 
and when I cantiously »pproach- 
ed I became aware that a fierce 
fight was going on within. There 
evemed to be six or seven men 
engaged in the row, and I deem- 
ed it wise not to enter myerelt, 
but to report the affair to the 
police 

I found an officer slowly pa- 
cing the street in front of the 
chureh, and in full sound of the 
altercation. 1 went up to him 
hurriedly, and said, in a tone 
which betokened some excite- 
ment: 

“Don’t you hear that awfal 

4 racket? Half a dozen men are 
killing each other in that house 
back of the charch.” 

“Iathat so?” hereplied. “I'll 
look into it. I did hear some 
noive, but I thought it was the 
regular Saturday night choir 
rehearsal."’ 






—_—po——— 


Moutir. “ Let's write a poem, 
Tommie.” 












’ Tommi “Allright. I'll pick 
F out the words and you arrange 
‘em.” 
IN FLY-TIME eee om eere 
WELL, THESE CHAMELEONS ARE SOME GOOD, AFTER ALL! “That's a curious paradox,” 
said Hicks. 
“ What is?” queried Hawkins. 
NOT APPROVED “Offer a timid man an affront, and he'll be taken 
Pa ‘ Dea Smith, kindly waken Brother aback.’ 
Haw « W tis tw that the sleep of the just pa 9 de a 
! nh commen l, | do not think the snore “Why did Jawley go into the monastery? Did he 
f the has ever received the stamp of approval really get tired of the world 7?” 
si “No. The trouble was, the world was getting tired 
of Jawley.” 
I hear Cha Wilkine’s engavement to that Bos 7 ——— 
ton girl is off 
Yes. Charlie made a bad mistake Hie wrote a »>man who was “waiting for something to tarn 
made clematis rhyme with tomatoes tip” proposed to a sensible girl, and didn't like it a bit 
‘ 6 W him over when she turned up her nose at him. 








THE REASON. 


“Why, JENNIE, YOU MARRIED, OF ALL GIRLS?” 
IT Is THESE FROCKS THAT 
DO IT MYSELF, AND I COULDN'T AFFORD A MAID. 


“Yes, MY DEAR, 


A SYMPATHETIC POET. 


I hope Debs wins, 
For then, you see, 

I needn't write 
More poetry. 


The publishers 
Will have to pay, 

E’en though I loaf 
The livelong day. 


So go it, Debs, 
Go in and win 

I'd like to make 
A pile of tin; 


And like you, Debs, 
I love to shirk; 
Adore cold cash, 
And hate hard work. 
Cagtyie Sura, 
qummsngameie> 


“The Vigilant doesn't seem to be doing very well 
on the other side,” said Podgers 
“Oh, nonsense; wait. She's tired. After she's had 
a rest from the trip over she'll do better,” said Hicks. 
oneuipeee 


“Speaking of the human voice,” said the disagree- 
able man, “ have you ever thought what an indication 
of character it is? Place a woman I have never seen 
in another room, and let me but hear the tones of her 
voice, and I can tell what kind of a woman she is,” 

“You are entirely right about that,” replied Yon 
Blumer, “ and I recently had this very thing manifest- 
ed to a remarkable degree. A woman called on my 
wife the other day, and although I had never seen her 
before, I knew, by bearing ber speak, just what she 
waa.” 

“ What sort of a woman was she 7” inquired the dis- 
agreeable man, with intense eagerness. 

“Why,” replied Von Biamer, complacently, “she 
was Irish.” ‘om Masson. 





“wn vee ~ -894- 





NOOK OVER THE SNOULDERS. [ COULDN'T 


SUPPLYING TIIE ADDRESS. 


“Oh, Lon, I'm so gind you came in,” said May, as 
her friend entered her boudoir. 

“ You are always giad to see me, aren't you f” 

* Yes, but I am eepecially so now. You always were 
good at geography when we were at schoo! together, 
while I could never remember a thing about it.” 

“ Geography ? Yon are’surely not studying geogra- 


phy now ?’ 
“Oh no. Yon see, I've written a letter to Mabel. 
She's travelling around the world on her wedding tour, ¢ 


and having no end of a good time. Josie gota letter 
from her yerterday. She sent her love to you and me, 
and asked us to write. I've just got my letter done, 
but I don't. know how to address it hat's why I 
want to use your knowledge of geography. Josie told 
me to addreas the letter to Mabel at Dresden, buat of 
course I conlda't write on the envelope simply, ‘Mra. 
William Gibls, Dresden,’ you know. I want to know 
what country Dreaden is in, and I didn't like to ask 
pa She'd think I was unutterably ignorant, wouldn't 
she?" 

“Ini afraid she would,” replied Loa, with a smile of 
superior wisdom 

“ Now where is Dresden ?” 

“Why, in China, of course. Did 
Dresden, China, you stupid goosie 

“That's so,” replied May. . “ How perfectly absurd 
that I should not have*thought of that!" 

She wrote the address and the letter wis mailed 

Wintiam Henay Siviren 





you never hear of 





—_—>_—_ 


“This used to be a'very popular hotel 
why it ie s0 empty 7” 

“The proprietor got up a baby show last year for 
the hotel babies: Of course wheu the prize was award- 
ed, all left but one.” 


I wonder 


+ > 


Mas. Hiewrone. “It mast be so comforting to bear 
such good reports from your danglter at Vasear.” 

Mas. Mararnor. “ Yes, Emily is a bright girl, and I 
am very proud of her; only yesterday she said in her 
letter that she could surely wear glasses by the end of 
the year.” 
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IN THE PARK. 
Man Behind, “Hit! DAWSON, WHAT KIND OF A GAIT DO YOU CALL THAT OF YOUR HORSE 7” 
Wan Ahea ‘H—nvn—uaneenv ie lkvow, Peters. IT's—HUN—HARD ENOUGH TO—HnUN 
BE AN IRON GATE 
rHE MOST POPULAR MAN AT THE SUMMER RESORT ———— 
1 do not know a marline-epike from spinnakers or booms ; 
I do know yachts have cabins, ‘stead of halle and dining-rooms; 
Bat keels and centrehboards and tacks, and all such things, to me 
Are one great aggregated lump of purest mystery 
I do not know a nocturne from an oratorio; 
The difference ‘twixt a trumpet, a trombone, and piccolo 
I wever knew; in fact, 1 mast confess, I really can't 
Dewy, that in all music | am very ignorant 
A sonm far ae I'm concerned, can have ten thousand lines; 
I have no notion what it ls that poetry combines, 
I can't converse on toples that most people read about ; 
In ma « literary I must be accounted out. 
In short, I cannot «ay that I have mastered anything 
I have + we for pictares, or for songs that people sing. 
1 wildn't drive a horse a foot; I'm very timid too 
But I'm the moet-sought-after mau that ever came to view 
The yachting maide adore me, and the masic maids likewise ; 
° « who read stop reading when I come before their eyes 
ie why: my ignorance my progress ne'er deterred, 
1 dance the two-step as divinely as a bire 
' 
——— 
if m1 expect to spend the summer ina hotel, do not forget to give your 
boy a “um It will make him very attractive to other quests 
Remember that the best way to lupress hotel-keepera with your solidity 
ja to at with a great number of tranks, If you have only clothes 
enough to fill one trank, All the other trunks with pewspapers 
De not let the eammer vacation interfere with your daughter's plano 
practice just because there happen to be nervous people in your tel. 
If your davghter does not selze upon the plano, some one else's will, so 
that your danuhter w lose her opportunity, and the nervous people 
won't be any better off 
A pleasant hotel game for children on rainy days is to ring the call-bell 
in two rooms widely separated, and wager pins as to which room will be 
reached tirat by the bey 
Another pleasant « reion for young people at the sea-ehore is to fill 
the boots placed outside of the bedroom doors to be blacked with sand or 
sea-shella rhie ame is particularly recommended for overcrowded 
hotels It helps to thin ont the namber of guests almost immediately. 
At Sara , and Newport it is not necessary to fee your fellow-gnest«, 
i] a fe vert nt bonds jadicionsly distributed among the empioyé« 
is apt t nd to your comfort. In default of bonds, certified checks 
will be ac« ‘ onntiene 
Paoun Farner (looking at hia frat). “ len't he eweet! 
Motur Yes indeed yia Weetest itty sing as ever was.” 
laocw Pat * Looks almost human, doean't he? 
—— 
Mus. Peastuaw. “Land sakes, Mrs. Oateake! What do you mean by 
rilbberiah 7 


talking euch 











** We-nne is goin’ teh keep bohders dis sammeh, an’ we- 
I larned mine frum 


Maa. Onc toane 
uns wents teh bave a dialeck teh please un with 
them air maggyzine stories, I did.” 





A BROADWAY COLLISION AND THE RESULT. 









Captain King’s West Point Story | 





A List of Interesting and Instructive Books 
® FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ® 


Kirk Munroe’s Alaskan Tale 


CADET DAYS. A Story of West Point. By Captain Cuartes Kinc, | THE FUR-SEAL’S TOOTH. A Story of Alaskan Adventure. By Kirk 


Author of “ A War-Time Wooing,” “ Between the Lines,” etc. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


‘By Thomas W. Knox — | 


The “Boy Travellers” Series. 


ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS— 
THE LEVANT. (Nearly Ready.) 
SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
CENTRAL EUROPE. 
NORTHERN EUROPE. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 


IN 
IN 
IN 
IN 
IN 


IN 
IN 
IN 
IN 





By Tuomas W. Knox. 
trated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo per volume: 


ON THE CONGO. 

THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


Illustrated. | 


Copiously Illus- 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


| THE BOYS OF '76. 





Munroe, Author of “ Canoemates,” “ Raftmates,” etc. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


THE STORY OF LIBERTY. 
| OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES. 


Illustrated. Post 


(Nearly Ready.) 


By Charles Carleton Coffin 


Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 each: 


BUILDING THE NATION. 

DRUM-BEAT OF THE NATION. 
MARCHING TO VICTORY. 

REDEEMING THE REPUBLIC. 


FREEDOM TRIUMPHANT. 


Howard Pyle’s Works 


LAND. IN CEYLON AND INDIA. Men of Iron. [Illustrated by the | Pepper and Salt. Profusely Illus- 
IN MEXICO. IN SIAM AND JAVA. Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, trated by the Author. 4to, Cloth, 
IN AUSTRALASIA. IN JAPAN AND CHINA. $2 00. Illuminated, $2 oo. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. By Tuomas | A Modern Aladdin. An Extrava- | The Rose of Paradise. A Story of 

W. Kwox. 2 vols. Copiously Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- ganza. Illustrated by the Author. Adventure. [Illustrated by the Au- 

mental, $2 50 each: Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. thor. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE YOUNG NIMRODS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Harper's Young People: 
Bound Volumes for 1887, 1892, and 1893. Pro- | 
fusely Illustrated. Illuminated Cloth, $3 50 each. | 


City Boys in the Woods. 
Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- | 
mental, $2 50. 


Christmas Every Day, and Other Stories. By | 
W. D. Howe ts. Illustrated. 


Ornamental, $1 25. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. _ IIlus- 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


Country Cousins. 
trated. 


Friends Worth Knowing. Glimpses of Ameri- 
can Natural History. By Ernest INGERSOLL. II- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND | The Wonder Clock. 
THE WORLD. 


| Tue COUNTRY OF THE 








A limited number of | African Adventure for the Young. By Pau 


B. Du Cuartiu. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $5 00 per set. (Sold in sets only.) 


By Henry P. Wetts. | Storres or THE Goritta | Witp Lire UNDER THE 


CouNTRY. EQUATOR. 
My Aprnct Kincpom. 


DwakFs. | Lost IN THE JUNGLE. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, | Samuel Smiles’s Works. 


Se_r-He_p.— CHARACTER.—TuHRIFT.— Duty.— 
MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY.—LIFE AND 
LABOR; OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN oF IN- 
DUSTRY, CULTURE, AND GENIUS. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 oo each. Jasmin: BARBER, Poet, PHILAN- 
THROPIST. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

RouND THE WorRLD. By a Boy. 
SAMUEL SMILES.—A ScotcH NATURALIST: ‘THOMAS 


160 Drawings by the Author. 
by KaTHARINE Pyte. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


Edited by | 


Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


Embellished with Verses 


Our Home Pets: How to Keep Them Well and 


Happy. By Ottve THORNE MILLER. Illustrated. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


With numerous 
Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo per volume; or 
the set complete in six boxes, $32 oo. 

Cyrus THE Great.— Darius THE GREAT.— 
XERXES.— ALEXANDER THE GREAT.—ROMULUS.— 
—HANNIBAL.—PyRRHUS.—JULIUS C#sAR.—CLE- 
OPATRA.— N ERO.—ALFRED THE GREAT.—WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR.—RICHARD I.—RicHaRD II.— 
RICHARD III.—Mary QueEEN oF Scots.—QUEEN 
ELIZABETH.— CHARLES I.—CHARLES II.— Jose- 
PHINE.—MARY ANTOINETTE.—MADAME ROLAND. 
— Henry IV.—MarGaret or Anjou. — PETER 
THE GREAT.—GENGHIS KHAN.—KING PHILIP.— 


The Wee Ones of Japan. By Mae St. Joun 
BRAMHALL. Illustrations by C.D. WELDON. 16mo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
GINEER, 


A Child’s History of France. By Joun Bonner, SMILES. 


Author of “A Child’s History of Rome,” etc. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


A Child’s History of Spain. 
Illustrated. 





By Joun Bonner. | 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


EDWARD. — ROBERT 


Dick, BAKER oF THURSO; | 
GEOLOGIST AND BoTANIST.—JAMES NASMYTH, EN- 
An Autobiography. 
Illustrated. 
Camp-Life in the Woods, and the Tricks of 
Trapping and Trap-Making. 
Illustrated by W. HamiL_ton GIBSON. 
Cloth, $1 oo. 
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“FIVE O'CLOCK.” 


A’ this season of the year the afternoon 
tea table, with its dainty freight of deli- 
cate trifles, makes a pleasing picture in the 
shaded precincts of the lawn. 

To have the burden of the trayas grateful 
to the lip as to the eye becomes an interest to 
the young housekeeper. The decorativecloth, 
the silver and fine china,are of course her per- 
manent “essential requisites.” Next comes 
the artful diversity in the ‘‘ tiny little kick- 
shaws” reqhired to vary the monotonous ser- 
vice of this fi ‘clock repast, which is the 
interlude between the important offices of 
the day. 

Cool drinks now supersede the hissing 
urn. If iced tea is liked, the young house- 


‘keeper will find no wakeful night can lurk 


within its cup if it be made with cold in- 
stead of boiling water. Early in the morn- 
ing she will pour cold water on the tea, and 
let it stand all day. This prevents it from 
having the biting acridity so often found in 
iced tea, as well as it prevents the exciting 
quality to the nerves. 

Coffee mousse is a delicious point of de- 
parture for those who bow the knee to his 
majesty the coffee-bean. A teacupful of 
the etrongest and clearest coffee must be 
made, using a quarter of a pound of coffee 
to a teacup of water. Put the coffee, when 
made, with two yolks of eggs and an ounce 
of sugar, in a gallipot in a saucepan of boil- 
ing water, and stir over the fire till the mix- 
ture thickens; then let it get cold. Whipa 
pint of cream quite stiff, and add the coffee 
to it by degrees so that it is smooth and 
thick. Serve this either frozen or simply 
cold in teacups with saucers. 

cocoa is excellent made with cocoa- 
tina and milk and frozen, which can be ac- 
complished, if there be no “ machine,” by 
placing it in a pewter vessel surrounded by 
rough ice and salt for two hours. It is al- 
Ways more ‘‘ smart” to serve this, as the cof- 
fee mousse, in teacups. It is a good plan to 
have a separate table with soda and seltzer 
siphons, lemons, glass lemon-squeezers, pow- 
dered sugar, etc., where people may concoct 
cooling drinks to their own laste. 

Two plas are all that the most exacting of 
young housekeepers can wish for her five- 
o'clock tea—a plate of pst sandwiches, 
and another of sweet sandwiches made 
wit jam—cake having been relegated to the 
background for summer teas. 

Cut the bread for the jam sandwiches in 
careful finger - lengths, and lay them log- 
cabinwise on the plate, which must always 
bear a fancy doily. The bread must be 
cut very thin,and well buttered before the 
jam is spread between the slices. Peach jam, 
strawberry, apricot, and greengage make the 
best sandwiches. 

Large strawberries cut in slices, strewn 
with sifted sugar, and put between thin 
slices of French roll spread with butter 
make toothsome sandwiches. So do bana- 
nas and pineapples treated in like manner. 

For savory sandwiches lettuce, cucumber, 
and tomato are much nicer at this time of 
year than anchovy and caviare, which make 
theadditions to the winter tea table. A nas- 
turtium leaf, sprinkled with a little salt, and 
set between two thin circular pieces of bread 
and butter, makes a simple pungent-flavored 
sandwich. 

All savory sandwiches are prettier made 
with circular pieces of bread cut with a 
round cutter, not exceeding the size familiar 
in the rotund ‘* Maryland biscuit” ; and all 
savory sandwiches should have their suc- 
culent quality designated by a sprig of pars- 
ley laid upon the top when ready to be 
served. 

Bits of salmon dressed with mayonnaise 
and put between the round slices of bread 
make sandwiches most acceptable to the ten- 
nis-player and energetic wheelman. Shrimp 
sandwiches are very nice, and a cold ‘‘sally- 
lunn” cut in thin slices with hard - boiled 
egg chopped and laid between, or, what is 
better still, stuffed eggs, crumbled fine, is a 
change. Water-cress dashed with a little 
tarragon vinegar, and used with pounded 
ham or bits of cold chicken ‘‘ left over,” laid 
between the cress as the interlining of the 
bread, also makes varieties. Indeed, if the 
young housekeeper will have but two kinds 
of refreshment, which is at once more simple 
and better form, she will find her tea table can 
be sustained as 


“A perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crade surfeit reigns.” 


Frances LEEpDs. 


A GOOD GAME OF CROQUET. 


HOSE who find tennis too hard, and 
some of the other out-door games com- 
plicated, expensive, or uninteresting, are glad 
to fall back upon that good old stand-by 
croquet, For people who cannot walk far 
at a time and who are not very strong, yet 
who wish to find diversion from wearing in- 
door duties, there is nothing to compare with 
it. Children may be amused by it for hours 
at a time during the long vacation days, and 
without the weariness which attends other 
games. Tired mothers may really rest while 
enjoying it. No quarrels need be inspired 
by it, or fewer perhaps than by most games. 
It is the ideal quiet, out-door summer game, 
and its cheap cost places it within the reach 
of the poorest, if we have only a few square 





rods of pf level ground whereon to set it 
up. But all these pleasant things are true 
only when the game is played right. 

few — do play croquet in the right 
way that it is worth while to teach them 
how, if possible. The technical rules are 
of small account compared with certain 
broad principles which should govern the 
conduct of the player, and certain adjuncts 
which are worth all the strictly ‘ profes- 
sional” features. 

In the first place, after getting your set, 
unless it is one of the most expensive, with 
enamelled wickets, wind all the wickets tight- 
ly and closely with inch-wide stripes of white 
cotton cloth. These will outwear several 
coats of paint, Fasten the ends well with 
needle and thread. Wickets thus covered 
are whiter than when prepared in any other 
way, and give the ground an a bly plain 
and neat appearance, which makes it possible 
for people who cannot see very well to com- 
ape with those of keener eyesight, if equal- 
y skilful—an impossibility when ordinary 
wickets are used. 

Secondly, have seats for all the players 
conveniently near the ground, and allow no 
one to stand during the playing, except the 
player of the moment, and, if necessary, the 
captain of his side to direct him. A six or 
eight ball game may be played -during an 
afternoon without confusion or fatigue if 
the players may sit down between their turns. 
If they may not sit down, even a four-ball 
game becomes thoroughly exhausting, and 
nervousness, wild shots, and general cross- 
ness ensue. The game can be seen quite as 
well from the seats, if they are properly 
placed, as from the middle of the ground, to 
say nothing of the superior chance of the 
player to put in his wor, well on a free 
field; but some severity has often to be em- 
ployed with young people before they will 
conform to this rule. 

Thirdly, have certain invariable rules for 
playing, which shall guide the play on your 
special ground without regard to those 
which your neighbors practise, and abide 


by them. - It is a good plan to have these | 


printed, or plainly written, and hung within 
easy reach. 

ourthly, have a captain for @ach side, 
whose advice, while not necessarily decisive, 
shall be given more weight than that of any 
other player in his battalion. 

Sometimes extraordinary differences of 
opinion will exist upon a croquet-ground 
regarding plain matters of fact. One says 
that a ball went through a wicket, or hit 
something, when another who was equal] 
near, and whose eyesight is equally ' 
saw nothing of the kind. The natural ap- 
peal of hot-blooded children in such cases is 
to the immemorial fist; but instruct them 
early that arbitration is the only honorable 
and dignified method of settling disputes. 
Thus a great principle will be illustrated 
and impressed upon them. In fact, the 
whole moral law and the whole history of 
civilization may be illustrated, as one might 
say, in a good game of croquet. 

‘athers and mothers, uncles and aunts, are 
none of them too old nor too feeble, so long 
as they can get about at all, to play croquet 
with the children, if these rules are faithful- 
ly observed. It is the best way in the world 
to get acquainted with young people. Hu- 
man nature shows out in a game of croquet 
as almost nowhere else. The noble child, 
the selfish, the over-sharp, the too yielding, 
the stupid—all reveal themselves in their 
true colors. It is a rehearsal, as it were, of 
life. Kate Upson CLark. 
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WHAT ONE FRYING-PAN 
WILL DO. 

Wwe had arrived and pitched our tent in 
a comparative wilderness that was ful 

ly twelve miles from a lemon; unpacked our 

rugs and wraps, camp-stools, folding - beds, 

and hammocks, with even a mirror of mod 

est dimensions to make sare that we were in 


decent order for each other's eyes—for while | 


trying the free life of the savage, we did not 
care to look like him—and we congratulated 


ourselves on our liberal stores and the fact | 


that everything was there. Tea, coffee, sug- 
ar, flour, ham, oatmeal, were all right, and 
we eould forage for eggs and milk, which 
might be had where the lemon could not 

All went merrily until the oil-stove was 
unpacked, and then four mouths opened in 
consternation. The package that contained 
the cooking utensils had been left behind, 
and only ‘‘ the demon of New England,” in 
the shape of a frying-pan, was visible. A 
perfect ocean of space rolled between us and 
the nearest telegraph or express, while a coun 
try store was about a day’s journey. But 
Robinson Crusoe had nove of these things, 
and we did not expect to stay as long as he 
did. So we rallied on the frying-pan, and 
resolved to put it to uses for which it had 
never been intended 

Some of the smaller stores had been packed 
in a tin kettle of rather tal! and slender make, 
and this was thankfully appropriated as 
coffee-pot, teapot, and general drudge. An 
old tin pie-plate next appeared, and was in 
valuable for converting the frying-pan into 
an oven. Fortunately every one was hun 
gry, after an early breakfast and some hours 
of steady travelling, and the preparations 
for dinner excited a general interest 

The rallying’point of this sylvan feast was 
a beefsteak, and when the frying-pan had 
been thoroughly heated, the meat was vigor 
ously beaten with a smooth stick, transferred 
to the pan, and covered with the pie-plate. 
In a few moments the juice appeared, and 
was carefully poured into a tin cup and set 
on the back of the stove. From time to 
time one spoonful of water and as much 
butter were added to the steak, being careful 
to place them over instead of under it, to 
prevent the meat from having a fried taste 
As soon as the gravy formed it was added to 
the contents of the tin cup 

When one side of the steak was cooked 
it wes carefully turned, and the other side 
browned as quickly as could be dove with- 
out burning it he cover was kept on all 
the time to retain the juice as well as the 
heat, and in about fifteen minutes the meat 
was thoroughly cooked. It was then turned 
on a dish, and the gravy—boiling hot and 
well seasoned—was poured over it. The 
triumph of bearing ‘n the boar's head at 
Christmas feasts in ye olden time was not 
greater than that of producing a perfect- 
ly cooked steak under such disadvantages. 
Every one pronounced it to be as tender 
and delicately flavored as if cooked on a 
gridiron in a well-appointed kitchen 

Necessity made the feast a stylish one 
withal; for having but one cooking utensil, 
things had to be served in courses. Some 
potatoes (not mentioned in the list of stores) 
were next sliced, and put into the already 
hot pan with sufficient butter to keep them 
from butning; and they obligingly took on 
such beautiful shades of brown that it was 
quite an artistic pleasure toeat them, Last- 
ly, as was proper, the coffee appeared, and 
having graciously accommodated itself to the 
tin kettle, it poured like amber and tasted 
like nectar 

Next morning's breakfast was worthy of 
the dinner; and real country short-cakes were 
mixed in a bow], and rolled out with a bottle 
on the lid of a box, then cut in squares with 


a knife and deposited in the all-accommo- | 


dating pan, previously well heated and 
slightly greased. The cover was then put 
on, and at intervals the frying-pan and its 
contents were shifted about, that the heat 
should be equally distributed. The cakes 
puffed up wonderfully, but with baking- 
powder rather than pride; and when brown 
on one side they were turned over. A very 
few moments sufficed to flnish them—light, 
crisp, and appetizing. A hot plate was ready 
to receive them, and on this they were com- 
fortably tucked up under a towel 

Scrambled eggs were next in order, and 
the frying-pan made very short work of 
these. The kettle of coffee on the back of 
the stove was perfuming the air with its 
fragrance, and ringing the most quiet of 
breakfast bells—an invitation which the four 
pienickers never seemed to require. 

The gifted frying-pan went on from one 
success to another, turning out omelet, fried 
fish, and, finally, corn bread. The batter was 
mixed and beaten in the ever-ready bowl, 
and then poured into the hot buttered pan. 
When well risen and full of holes on the up- 
per side it was cut in triangles like a pie, 
and each piece turned. Although an utterly 
unorthodox proceeding, the result was as 
satisfactory as though it had been brought 
about according to law and order, 

By this time the missing package of cook- 
ing utensils was no longer missed, and no 
one cared whether a hardware store were 
fifty or five hundred miles awa We were 
living on the fat of the land ne flour 
ish our frying-pan in the face of fate. It was 
a benevolent genie that promptly responded 
to every call we made upon it; and as no- 
thing succeeds like success, we demanded 
by degrees game and chops, roasted potatoes 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| and muffins, and even 
| turned out as beautifully as on a griddle. 

It was our first real acquaintance with a 
frying-pan, which always suggests grease to 
the average mind, but there is no necessary 
connection between the two. Fried meat 

| and fried cakes in their usual condition are, 
with reason, an abomination to the delicate 
and refined; but with proper management 
the despised frying-pan becomes the most 
useful of cooking utensils, and combines in 
itself the virtues of several. 


it thoroughly heated beforehand, to watch it 
closely, so that there shall be no burning, and 
to keep the pan when in use always covered. 
Even hash is improved by being cooked un- 
der cover. 

The well-managed frying-pan is a boon to 
the light housekeeper whose domain con- 
sists of one or two rooms, and who, with the 
judicious use of a small quantity of butter 
—and a very small quantity is sufficient— 
and lard or bacon on occasion, may from 
under her tin plate evoke some tempting 
dish of fish or flesh hitherto kept quite se- 
cret, for no avant-courier in the shape of 
smoke or odor will betray it. 

ELLA RopMAN Cuurcn. 


CHILD PHILANTHROPISTS. 


ft great philanthropic movements of 
the nineteenth century are at once ad- 
mirable in design and wonderful in opera- 
tion. In place of the wars and contentions 
of our forefathers have come innumerable 
societies for the uplifting and humanizing of 
the race Instead of the old selfish enjoy- 
ment of benefits has come a widespread de- 
sire for the distribution of happiness. 

One of the pleasantest restilts of this be- 
nevolent tendency may be seen in the part 
which children are taking in efforts to do 
good. 

Flower missions, fresh-air funds, temper- 
ance and missionary movements, all receive 
help from these willing, tireless workers, and 
owe to them perhaps more than we grown 
people realize. We notice in some official 
report the acknowledgment of ten, twenty, 
or thirty dollars, the proceeds of a fair held 
by children. We know that all througir the 
summer multitudes of little fingers are busy 
in collecting flowers and fruit to send to the 
poor in cities and the sick in hospitals. We 
hear now and again of some quiet deed done 
In His Name by a band of little ones. Yet 
we may not reflect how vast has grown to be 
the army of these small volunteers, nor how 
great is the sum total of their labors. 

But if the work of the children is not fully 

appreciated, they certainly find happiness in 
sharing with their elders the blessedness of 
oiving. 
Not long since a company of them at a 
weekly meeting were requested each to visit 
some sick or aged person during the follow- 
ing week. One child, in partial response to 
this request, began the regular carrying of 
an interesting paper to an old lady unable 
to subscribe for it. The call once in seven 
days upon this lady has proved to be a source 
of much pleasure to the child. 

In a small town from which contributions 
are sent to a city flower misgion a little girl 
one day asked permission to take a bunch of 
flowers to the place for their reception. At 
the expense of some inconvenience to herself, 
the child's mother granted her request. At 
bedtime that evening the little one was heard 
to whisper: ‘‘ I'm glad I took those flowers 
to the flower mission to-day. I feel as 
though I'd done some good. They'll cheer 
up some little sick girl, won’t they? They'll 
be better for her than medicine.” Then, in 
this sweet remembrance, the young helper 
fell asleep. 

It is surely well to encourage in the chil- 
dren this spirit of philanthropy. ‘Trained 
wisely and lovingly in such small efforts as 
they are able now to make, they will grow 
to be efficient workers in those important 
and elevating movements which claim so 
large a share of the interest of the civilized 
| world. Mary JOANNA PoRTER. 
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Torturing 
Disfiguring 
Skin Diseases 


Gticura 


| Works Wonders 


Bold throu tthe world. Price, Curicuna, 
S0c.; Soap, 25c.; Rusotvent, $1. Porter Dave 
anv Cuem. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston 


&@ “ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 
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The points to | 
remember in using a frying-pan are to have | 




















No fear of 
failure in making 
bread and cake if you use 


Gypans 


It always ‘makes light, 
wholesome food. 
“ Pure" and “Sure.” 
















simple 
pure 
soap 


Juice— 


mail for 12 cents. 


Wrisley’s 
Cucumber 
Complexion 


combined with the cooling, refreshing, 
beautifying emollience of Cucumber 


nothing else. 


Ask your dealer for it. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY, Perfumer, 
CHICAGO, 
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Toilet 
Soap 


A full size cake by 
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dentifrice 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


Don't lose sight 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 


The gums are made healthy by its 


completely remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 


lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 





U. 8. Census for one year, 1880, resorts 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Caneer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never falled to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have ha@ @ reason- 
able unity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 











| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper’s Needles than: any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all Class Stores. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO, 


















Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder | 
Awarded both medal and dipioma— World's Fair. 

















